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‘Winter Curtains 


MAPLE & CO possess the largest and best selection 
of Tapestries of British Manufacture representing 
most beautiful combinations of colours and high-class 


design suitable for warm Winter Curtains and 
Coverings. Prices from per 
50 inches wide Patterns free 3/ 6 to 30/ “yard 


Carriage Paid 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 








BEDSTEADS BEDDING 
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SHOOLBRED'S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON, w. 


BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 


OF LATEST DESIGN. 


ALSO A LARGE SELECTION OF SECOND-HAND FURNITURE AT LOW PRICES. 
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LONDON-MADE 


PARQUET FLOORING. 
HOWARD & SONS Li 


THE ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MAKERS. 
INDIAN TEAK, OAK, ete. 


Seasoned for immediate use. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


25-27, BERNERS STREET, W. 


No Better Brandy can be obtained for Medicinal purposes than 


GAUTIER’S 


— 


eapiaiee OH-VEt) 


20 YEARS OLD LIQUEUR 


BRANDY 


GOLD MEDAL, LONDON, 1910. 


GAUTIER FRERES, COGNAC. ESTABLISHED 1755, 








BRAND'S 
ESSENCE 


or BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. 





For the Wounded & Convalescent. 





BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 











56 5 The 
Every-day 
(REGIST! RED TRADE MARk) Need 
PREPARATIONS 
are reliable family friends of x od s auding, and no home medicine cupboard should be 
withe ut * VASELINE” in sor »me form or another. For giving beautiful C omplexions 
tor healing all sk n affections—ter relieving Rheumatism and Neura!gia—there is a 
“VASELINE”™ Preparation for all these, and es h more. You me nuld never te 
without these “VASEL INE’ pecialities : 
i YELLOW. PERFUMED WHITE. POMADE 
This is our regular grade, which is x 1 (bottle in carton), 1/- 
known as pure all over the world. 1} he ty bottle 
Lottles, 3d., 6d., and 10d - Ms Sans = with gla vies inaateeaaka appear 
WHITE, stoppers 1/6 No. | size. bottle, in carton, 6d, 
Highly refined. White and Quinit e Pemade a eise _ 5 
bottles, 6d , 104., and 1/6 1/- No. 2 size, tottle, in carton, af 
ADVICE For your own safety ana Satisfaction, always 
insist upon Chesebroug! Co.’s own original bottles 
If not obtai nable locally, anu orticles of the ca ue of a ee tare will he sent Pos Free toany 
cdadress in the Uvited tingdom, upon receipt of Postal “Ord ror Stamps. Di serintive Book! t with 
complete list of the Vaseline Preparat. ons, ana containing many household hints, Post Free 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidate”), 42, Holborn Viacuct, LONDON. 





THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


RONUK ror po.tisHING FLOORS 


RONUK does not smear. 


Linoleum, etc.. 


will give a perfect polished surface—Dirt-proo!, Germ-proof and Antiseptic. 


A very small quantity applied lightly to Wood flooring, Furniture, 


Just 


a brush up and a light rub with a duster will keep a Ronuked surface in good condition for weeks. 


In tins, 3d., 6d., and 1/-. 
Write for Booklet, * 


LIQUID RONUK, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6. 
THERE'S THE RUB” (describing our new invention, the RONUK HOME POLISHER). 


From RONUK, Ltd.. PORTSLADE, BRIGHTON. 
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—WHERE HELP IS NEEDEL 





SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 
Vice- President — President and Director— Treasurer— 
Rev. ChARL ESSPURGEON. Rev. THOMAS SPURGEON. WILLIAM HIGGS, Esq. 
AHOME and a for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memoria! of the beloved Founder, 
C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and dese ving casesare selected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon’s Orphanage. 
Clapham Road, London,S.W. NotetoIntending Benefactors—Our Last Annual Report, 
containing a Legal Form of Beque st, will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary. 











WINTER IS COMING, AND 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has received an URGENT demand for 


EIGHTY MORE RECREATION HUTS 


for the spiritual and temporal welfare of our brave soldiers on the Western 


Front; in addition to the hundreds already there and at home and in other 
theatres of War. 
CAN WE MEET THE DEMAND? PRAY HELP US TO DO SO. 


Each Hut costs £300 and its Equipment £100; Week's Working £5 Abroad, £2 at Home 
Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to PREBENDARY oe - D., 
Hen. Chief Secretary, ‘Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, Lo 





7,943 OLD BARNARDO BOYS 
ARE SERVING THEIR COUNTRY 
IN THE 
ARMY AND NAVY 
AND MERCANTILE MARINE. 
ONE HAS REACHED THE RANK 
OF MAJOR. 


Cheques and Orders in support of the work may be made payable to 
“Dr. Baraardo’s Homes,” and crossed (Notes shoutd be ere and 
addressed to the Hon. Director, William Baker, M.A., LL.B, 18 to 26, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 

















SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
oe claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year over 4,200 patients were received into 


QUEEN GHARLOTTE'S HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including nearly 1,000 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 


WILL YOU HELP P 

















CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 
VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
The Committee of this Hospital, which con- 
tains 175 beds, and is benefiting soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for additional support to meet increased 
cost of maintenance. Donation; and Legacies 
are badly needed. Contributions may be sent 
to Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard 
Strect, E.C., or to the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 
GEORGE Watts, Secretary. 





365 Beds at the 
Hospital and 


91 000 Out-Patient 
Attendances 


===--:- G‘Northern Central Hospital, === 


annually. HOLLOWAY. WN. (Th? 879935 General Hospits!) NEEDS HELP. "aad. 


Expenditure during 1916 


(HILBERT G. PANTER 








THE GREATEST ASSET 


OF A NATION 
IS ITS CHILDREN. 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


HAS SAVED AND TRAINED 
21,000 LITTLE ONES 


FOR THE NATION’S SAKE. 


There must be no curtailment in this work. 
Please send a Contribution to 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 

Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to Waifs & Strays. 














F “THE DUMB TAUGHT TO SPEAK." 
OVAL SCHOOL FOR D z artyER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


(Founded i, 










377 Children Fed, Clothed, 
and Educated. Bootmaking, Carpentry, 
Printing, Tailoring, Dressmaking, Housewifery, and 
Laundry Work taught, in addition to useful educational subjects. 


Office: 93, Gannon St., London, E.C. Frepgric H. Mappen, Secretary. 


CANCER HOSPITAL crep. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 





All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor’s Letter, 
each week day at 2 p.m. 


BANKERS: 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. Secretary: 
440, Strand, W.C. Frep. W. Howg.v. 























||\Gardening 


Beginners 


By E. T. COOK 


has now reached 
», BROWNE its SIXTH Edition. 
’ & LILLY 


“3 ri) The new and enlarged volume contains nearly 
PEN AIR 700 pages and no less than 250 beautiful 


CHALETS illustrations, “oa plans and 
Price 12/6 net. 





enable you to enjoy the air and health- 
giving breezes, protected from draughts 
and cold winds. Can be moved to face 


the sun, or to any aspect at will. For 
the invalid, or use as a tent, pavilion or By Post, 13/- 
playroom. } 


The Irish Times says, ‘‘ We believe 
this book will open out to amateur 
gardeners unimagined possibilities.’’ 


Write for Illustrated List free. 
All Goods Cariiage Paid England & Wa'es 


BROWNE & LILLY, Ltd. 
Manufacturers and Exoorters. 


Thames Side, READING. {9 | published at the Offices of “ CountRY LIFE,” 
Ltp., 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C. 






























jp, Laxative and — Fruit Lozeng. 
e 


‘CONSTIPATION 


Gastric and Intestinal Troubles 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


7, Southwark Br idge Road, London, S. E. 
Sold by all Chemists, 2/9 a box. 
















A Book of Great Value to all Gardeners. 


THE HARDY FLOWER BOOK 
By E. H. JENKINS 


(A Member of the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society). 
With 50 Illustrations and beautiful coloured Frontispiece 


Price 2/6 net; by post 5d. extra. 





Published at the Offices of ‘* CouNtTRY Lirg,’’ LTD., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden» 
London, W.C. 
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*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No 
label, wrapper or address is needed, and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa, should order —_ to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


WORK FOR GERMAN 
PRISONERS 


RENCH statesmen are more permeated by the spirit 
of thrift and prudence than those of Great Britain. 
At harvest time and in the busy weeks that followed 
it they took full advantage of their prisoners. In 
this country there has been much delay, and a decision 
was not arrived at till too late for this year. Cultivation is 
now at a standstill on the heavy clays which are so important 
to the wheat harvest. December is the idlest month on the 
farm and affords little scope for the profitable employment 
of large gangs of men, and the business of guarding prisoners 
renders it impracticable to send them out as individuals or 
in small groups. In some districts potatoes are still in the 
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ground, but the greatest weakness of the situation lies in the 
difficulty of sowing wheat and getting the land ploughed in 
readiness for next year’s cultivation. Were the weather 
favourable there are not prisoners enough to make good the 
withdrawal of rural labour for the Army. It was computed 
that 250,000 men engaged on the land had joined up before 
the introduction of compulsory service, and there are about 
40,000 German prisoners in this country. Of these only a 
fraction would be useful on the fields. 

At reclamation work most useful employment for them 
could be found. There are many large areas which could be 
attacked. Dartmoor is the first thought, because it has so 
long: been customary to set our own prisoners to work.there. 
Only it was done on a wrong principle. The guiding motive 
was less to win land to the plough than to provide tasks for 
ill-doers. Reclamation at Princetown has been slow and 
costly, the spirit of thrift was not manifested. On a more 
economical system no insuperable difficulty would be 
experienced in making it profitable and among our erring 
brothers there would be some to be benefited mentally and 
morally from being engaged in effective and highly interest- 
ing labour. The county returns of Cornwall show 2,000 acres 
of reclaimable waste belonging to the Duchy in that county 
alone. We know that the Prince of Wales and his advisers 
are favourable to reclamation. A few tentative and 
successful experiments have already been tried. It would 
be most fitting that our soldier Prince after the war is over 
should have reclaimed land to offer the men who have fought 
at his side. No obstacle that we know of bars the way. 
The land reclaimed by Dr. Edwards in Norfolk belongs to 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and the Duchy of Cornwall could 
as easily provide land. Methwold is let at a rent of 3s. 6d. 
an acre to Dr. Edwards, but the Prince would not need to 
let. Under capable direction the German prisoners could do 
ihe reclaiming for the Duchy. Also it is agreed among 
experts that the climate of Dartmoor would be much 
improved by the planting of a well considered scheme of 
shelter belts, not merely thin plantations of trees, but forest 
spaces that would make a perceptible addition to the 
national timber supply. 

Here, then, is work of a most suitable description for 
large gangs of men, who would surely prefer an active out- 
of-door life at a wage of 25s. a week to the tedium and 
wearisomeness of ordinary cavtivity. Besides all this, the 
Prince of Wales would be performing a service of the first 
magnitude by showing that the possibilities of reclamation 
are as great in the west as they are in the east. They cannot 
be less, as it will be remembered that Dr. Russell in his 
letter to CountTRY LiFe described the soil at Methwold as 
the worst he had analysed. 

Another wide field of activity is provided on the Berk- 
shire Downs. It used to be said that all the reclaimable 
land had been brought in during the seventies of last century, 
but a little colony of Danes has recently demonstrated this 
to be a fallacy. There is no need to dwell on the undesir- 
ability of allowing English land to be colonised by foreigners, 
even of the most friendly description. The Government 
should either induce one of the great owners to take up the 
work or, failing that, undertake it themselves. Reclamation 
in this district ought to be started at once. An extension 
might be made to the Wiltshire Downs. During the present 
year farms have gone a-begging for purchasers there at a 
price of £4 10s. an acre, land worked at a profit, too! East 
Anglia continues to offer a tempting field, chiefly because of 
the success with which land has been reclaimed both in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. In choosing ground for the work it is 
essential in the first place that it should be dry. Winter is 
not the season to deal with marshy or even moderately wet 
soil. The first taken in hand ought also to be the easiest 
to reclaim, as results are wanted immediately. And the last 
and most important point is that it should be capable of 
economical treatment so as to effect an immediate profit. 
All expensive works, such as deep draining and permanent 
road-making, should be avoided. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of Miss Dorothy Rawson, 
younger daughter of Lady Beatrice Rawson, and 
sister of Lady Leconfield. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers tf they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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NOTES. 


OOD problems are assuming a disagreeable prom- 


inence. Wheat continues to rise in price and 

threatens before long to touch the highest mark 

reached during the Crimean War. To some 

extent this movement was inevitable, because, 
with an increased demand owing to the need of feeding 
soldiers, there is a shortage in the world’s supply. 
Nevertheless, the wheat available for this country is enough 
for our wants, and unjustifiable profits are being made. After 
a liberal allowance for increased cost of labour, feeding stuffs 
and the like, there is still a very large margin, and it may well 
be considered whether those who are amassing wealth out 
of the food of the people are not as much entitled to pay 
war profits tax as those who are making munitions. We 
see that there is to be a meeting in December for the purpose 
of asking the Government to restrict the price of the quartern 
loaf to sevenpence. This is not impossible, and it is probable 
that resolute action on the part of the Government would 
prevent some of that gamblirg in the price of wheat which 
is raising the price artificially. 


WITH potatoes the case is still more glaring. Either 
owing to Government intervention in the way of 
purchasing potatoes at more than their market value, which, 
of course, encouraged sellers to charge more, or whether 
some more obscure reason may be sought, the price has 
advanced enormously and the Lincolnshire growers are 
raking in stupendous profits. One who grows on a very 
large scale admitted having made £20,000 profit on a thousand 
acres of potatoes, and regretted the bargain as he had sold 
the tubers green and did not foresee the immense rise. He 
thought it possible that potatoes might go up to £20 a ton 
before Christmas. But those best qualified to form an 
opinion say that there is no need for anything of the kind. 
There are potatoes enough to keep the country going till 
next spring, and means should be devised for checking the 
illegitimate profit-making of this article of food. 


PERHAPS the most effective comment that can be made 

on the present high prices charged by retailers of food 
is to be found in the official tariff of the munition workers’ 
canteen. Some of the prices charged for breakfast are: 
2d. for porridge and milk, 4d. to 6d. for ham or bacon and 
egg, 2d. for a sausage, and 1d. for a cup of tea, coffee or cocoa. 
The munition worker can therefore obtain a satisfactory 
breakfast at 8d. or less. For dinner he can have soup and 
bread for 2d., a choice of cut from joint, steak and kidney 
pie or pudding, or liver and bacon, each with two vegetables, 
for 6d. to 8d. Sausage and mashed potatoes are provided 
at 3d. or 4d., Irish stew at 4d. to 6d., cold meat at 5d. to 
7d. Puddings, stewed: fruit and so on can be obtained 
at from 1d. to 2d. The tea prices are on the same very 
reasonable scale. It,is obvious that if the munition canteens 
can feed working men on these terms, those of the labouring 
classes who are not in Government service should be able 
to obtain their food at an approximate cost. 


AMONG various plans that have been mooted for getting 

in a larger acreage of seed, one is the mobilisation of 
machinery. The proposal, as we understand it, is that 
the owner of machinery should be asked and, if necessary, 
compelled to lend it to his neighbour on just terms when 
his own work is done. But we are afraid the situation on 
the farm nullifies this plan. There are practically only two 
types of machire of which the want is very greatly felt. 
One is the mechanically propelled plough and the other 
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the threshing machine. Time was when every farm was 
fitted up with the latter. In the early half of last century 
it was almost universally driven by water or horse power, 
and the water-driven machine survived till pretty near 
the end of the century. But it had to yield place to the 
steam thresher. And although many advanced farmers 
began by erecting an engine house on their holding, practical 
experience very soon showed that the most economical 
method was for one man to buy the machine and let it out 
to his neighbours. For a farmer to own his own threshing 
machine is so very rare nowadays that for the present purpose 
it need not be taken into account. The established practice 
is to hire a machine, and this is no easy matter just now. 


ON the other hand, the mobilisation of machinery would 

not conduce much towards the growing of wheat if it 
took place at this time of the year. The office of the motor- 
plough is to tear up the ground and prepare it for cultivation. 
In a great part of the country that was not done early enough, 
and now, as ill-luck would have it, the land is absolutely 
saturated with water and anyone attempting to cultivate 
it would do much more harm than good. A proposal has 
been made to scatter the wheat seed broadcast and trust 
to luck for the result. But this at the best would yield a 
very inferior crop, and the sounder policy would appear 
to be to prepare for sowing a larger area than usual of oats 
and barley. After all, these used to form a considerable 
proportion of the human food consumed in the shape of 
bread long ago, and in times like these there is no room for 
fastidiousness. We may have to go back to the old practice. 


"THE most practical step in the direction of mobilising 

machinery has been taken by certain newly formed 
co-operative societies and others of longer standing. The 
example was copied from France, where the establishment 
of co-operative societies was warmly encouraged after the 
commencement of the war. One of these bodies in Wales, 
we are informed by the Secretary of the Agricultural Organi- 
sation Society, recently bought nine harrows, seven horse 
hoes, a seed drill, potato digger and mowing machine 
implements that the Society will find extremely valuable 
at the proper season. A Dorset society bought a tractor 
plough and cultivator, and was able to plough 100 acres 
and cultivate 142 acres last year, the charge for members 
being 14s. an acre for ploughing and 5s. for cultivating. 
Of course, this was done to a very considerable extent in 
Ireland, and has worked well among the small farmers of 
that country. The doubt is whether the bigger and more 
independent farmers of this country will be content to share 
ordinary implements with a co-operative society. It must 
not be forgotten that in the best cultivated parts of France 
the system adopted is practically that which we have described 
as predominant here. The expensive machines were in the 
hands of’a single individual, and the society for relieving the 
Allies engaged in agriculture presented threshing machines 
to the maire or prefect of the village that he might let them 
out at a nominal rate to the farmers. 


“THIS. LITTLE WRETING,” 
In a little old house, in a little old town, 
In a little old world—far away, 
There’s a dear old red wall and a dusty old hedge 
Of myrtles, and laurels, and bay. 
There's a sundial standing upon the green lawn, 
Where old-fashioned flower beds are spread— 
But alas! there is sorrow in that little world, 
The little old people are dead. R P 


FEW far-seeing agriculturists began their ploughing 

before the harvest was led. It was a spectacle that 
we have never before witnessed in this country, that of 
stooks standing between new made furrows, for, of course, 
the farmer had to leave room for them and for the cart that 
was to carry them to the stack-yard. But the demands 
on the steam and motor ploughs have been unexampled, so 
that anyone wishing to get his land ploughed in the autumn 
had to give his order early in the year. A few new ploughs 
have been acquired, but not enough to answer the demand. 
In fact, one of the great difficulties of the hour is that of 
obtaining new agricultural machinery. The firms that used 
to be engaged in its manufacture are now engaged in war 
engineering or in making munitions. One curious result 
of this was that in the autumn many older men seized what 
they thought a splendid opportunity of retiring. They had 
no confidence in the continuance of the high prices, which 
nevertheless had brought them within view of a competency 
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sufficient for life. They realised that a farm sale would 
yield just sufficient to make the livelihood comfortable, and 
their expectations were not disappointed. The prices obtained 
for old ploughs, harrows, machinery, harness, horses, were 
truly extraordinary. It was said that second-hand goods 
brought more than they cost when new. 


ACCORDING to the Annual’ Report of Lloyd’s Register 

of Shipping it is clear that, although shipbuilding is 
below the normal, steps are being taken to compensate in 
some measure for the destruction accompanying the present 
war. There is now being built under Lloyd’s survey “a 
larger amount of shipping than has ever been recorded in 
the history of the society, namely, 620 vessels of. 2,282,709 
tons.’ In June the Register showed 6,106 British-owned 
craft of 13,563,177 tons. Ships belonging to other countries 
numbered 3,926 of 9,626,961 tons. Of the new tonnage 
added to the register 52} per cent. was built for the British 
Empire, and of this the United Kingdom took nearly all. 
A feature of the situation is the extraordinary growth of 
American shipbuilding yards. It has necessitated the forma- 
tion of an American Committee of Lloyd’s Register. A 
number of the new vessels are of wood owing to the abnormal 
demand for steel. The structure of the larger vessels is 
strengthened by steel reinforcements. This goes to sub- 
stantiate the accounts now to hand of the immense wealth 
which American firms and private individuals have gathered 
from the war. 


MR. C. E. B. RUSSELL, the Chief Inspector of Reforma- 

tories, discussed the question of juvenile crime with 
manliness and common-sense at the Oxford Conference 
presided over by Lord Sandwich on Saturday. He objected 
to the use of the word “crime” as applied to the offences 
committed by these young people. Most of them spring 
merely from the misapplied energy and high spirits of boy- 
hood. Add to this that the bad housing conditions lead to 
a great many boys being out in the dark streets at night, 
and the explanation, though simple, is sufficient. A great 
deal is to be said in favour of the corporal punishment advo- 
cated by Mr. Russell in cases of misbehaviour by lads under 
sixteen years of age. The effect would be deterrent and 
carry with it very little of that disgrace which naturally 
attaches to imprisonment or treatment of the boy as a 
criminal. Many have got a little wild simply because their 
fathers, who would have administered this punishment, 
are away fighting or engaged in munition work. Boys must 
be taught self-control, but because in their youthful folly 
they may kick over the traces now and. then, it is much better 
to administer a short, sharp punishment than treat them in 
a way that may transform them into habitual offenders. 


[T is extremely difficult for the most level-headed among 

us to ascertain what are the real facts with regard to the 
internal condition of Germany. The temptation is great 
to believe rumours and exaggerate difficulties. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to make out a few outstanding facts. There is, 
for instance, the sudden and autocratic closing of the 
Reichstag, which must have been decided in something like 
a panic, because it was announced towards the end of last 
week that the Chancellor, Herr Bethmann-Hollweg, was to 
make an important speech on Tvesday. Even the German 
papers admit that the atmosphere of the house was electric. 
There is a very strong agitation against the system of pre- 
ventive imprisonment which the Government is employing 
ruthlessly and on an enormous scale. When a venerable 
historian of unblemished character like Herr Mehring is 
clapped into gaol lest he should say anything indiscreet, 
the case must be very bad indeed. On the other hand, we 
should not be misled into thinking that German resolution 
is growing feeble. An American visitor who has returned to 
his own country tells that, although there is something like 
admiration for the tenacity -and cleverness with which 
England is conducting the war, the effect is only to make 
Germany more resolute to fight for what she calls an honour- 
able peace or accept destruction. 


A VERY successful meeting was held at Burlington House 

on Monday on behalf of the Incorporated Society for 
Extending: the Rothamsted Experiments in Agricultural 
Science. Lord Crawford and the other speakers recognised 
the fact that the Rothamsted Experimental Station is a 
unique possession of Great Britain. There is nothing like it 
in any other part.of the world. Here Sir John Bennet Lawes 
began that long experimentation with chemical manures 
which is going on still and is of increasing benefit to agricul- 
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ture. The immediate purpose of the meeting was to raise 
funds necessary to clear off the expense of the fine new build- 
ings in which the work will be conducted for the future. 
Bat in nearly every speech that was made the belief was 
implied, if not expressed, that Rothamsted will have vastly 
increased importance after the war, when it will be necessary 
to apply all available energy to a renewal of the ancient 
prosperity of British agriculture. Indeed, it is of the utmost 
importance that the work should be kept going now, so that 
results as far as possible may be available as soon as the war 
is over. This is not a case for waiting. It is incumbent 
upon those interested in the future of husbandry to do 
everything they can to help the work of research at the 
present moment. 


NOT much reliance can be placed on the chance of Germany 

responding to an appeal made on the ground of esthetics 
and history, but nevertheless it is good that her duty in 
regard to the Cathedral of Rheims should be very plainly 
stated. After every new reverse on the Somme the German 
army in revenge has bombarded the Cathedral, and there 
is always a chance of its complete destruction. No military 
purpose could be gained thereby. The Germans argue 
that it might be used as a point of observation, but the 
French do not need it for that purpose, and if they did they 
have too much reverence for one of the most interesting 
of the ancient buildings in France to endanger its existence. 
Under the circumstances, then, it would be very proper 
to approach the neutral countries with a view of asking them 
to use their influence with Germany to spare this noble piece 
of architecture. The chance of a response lies chiefly in the 
fact that even Germany, who must be growing a little sick 
at the execration she has called forth and at this moment 
is making special efforts to curry favour with those countries 
not engaged in the war, might for her own reasons grant 
this concession, especially as it would cost nothing and would 
appeal strongly to neutrals. 


WITH AN OLD HOCKEY STICK. 
(To a player, @'a' 10) 

So you are risen to a starry height >— 
The youngest member of your first eleven ? 
I, too—I, too, have tasted that delight, 
And trailed my cloud of glory through that heaven. 
Of course you want a stick that’s warranted 
Not to bring shame on your selected head ! 


Here’s luck with mine !—five mortal years ago 

A shelf received the plaything and the player ; 
(What shelf, you ask ?—ah, many moons and slow 
Ere the dread goddess points, and you obey her !) 
The stick at least, though, I may hope you’ll find 
Still supple, strong—and fairly to your mind ? 


O cold, clean wind, grey skies and springy grass, 
T_eashed, ardent forms, a ball, a prize to capture, 
A whistle and a bully and a pass, 

Then winging feet, a shot, a goal, a rapture ! 

For love of lovely memory I speed 

The stick you do, the lines you do not need ! 


It shared my day; my day was long and sweet, 
But still it was a day and it is over ; 
And even you, with morning hours to fleet, 
No hour, as it goes by you, may recover ; 
But this old stick (which must be nice, in truth !) 
Shall now in your hands know a second youth. 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


WE cannot suffer the death of Mr. C. J. A. Campbell to 

pass without the expression of a word of regret. He 
was a naturalist who spent twenty-five years of his life as 
keeper of a lighthouse, and in that time he learned almost 
all that could be learned about the birds of the East Coast 
of Scotland. Particularly he was a recognised authority 
on the life history and habits of the gannet, whose haunt on 
the Bass Rock he was very familiar with. The bird has 
held a unique position in British tradition since the time of 
the old Saxon writer who described the sea as ‘‘ the gannet’s 
bath.” It will be remembered that some years ago, when 
it was thought that a new species had been discovered, it 
was Mr. Campbell’s clever observation that dispelled the 
illusion, although there were naturalists in very many parts 
of the country who at first were inclined to believe in the 
new gannet. 
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[N France a proposal is on foot to plant a great forest along 

the entire line of the trenches extending from Alsace to 
the Belgian border as a permanent tribute to the memory 
of the French soldiers who died there defending their national 
soil. It is, in fact, to be a Via Sacra. The General Council 
of the Department of the Meuse has prepared a scheme 
which will be submitted to the French Government. 
The idea is that future generations should always have 
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the opportunity of visiting the line of trenches for 600 kilo- 
métres in length in which the French threw back the 
tide of German invasion at the battle of the Marne. 
Till the end of the war it will remain the basis of the 
French military effort to drive the Germans from her soil. 
The idea is a very noble one, and we hope its realisation 
will be started as soon as a decisive and final advance has 
been made. 





NURSLINGS OF THE 


MONG the miscalculations on which Germany 
acted at the beginning of the war, one of the best 
known was the belief, very emphatically expressed 
both in the Press and on the platform, that the 
English supply of naval volunteers would be 

insufficient for the wants of the Navy. This was backed up 
by a prophecy of mutiny that may be summarily dismissed. 
Germans have read a great deal of our history without 
understanding it, and they concluded that because a mutiny 
had once broken out at the Nore when England was in the 
throes of naval warfare, another mutiny would occur in the 
course of the present war. Most of all, the German strategist 





C. E. Wanless, 


THE CRADLE OF SEAMANSHIP. 


SEA 


believed in the difficulty of manning our gigantic Fleet. The 
event has shown how little there was in this prophecy. 
Never were the requirements of the Fleet so high and never 
have they been so splendidly met. If Germans ask why 
this has been so, they may be recommended to look at the 
map of Great Britain and at their own map. It will then be 
borne home to them that England’s coast in proportion to 
her area is extraordinarily large. The area of Germany is 
208,780 square miles, and on the North Sea she has only 293 
miles of coast, while on the bleak shores of the Baltic she has 
927 miles, making a total of 1,220 miles. Now, England and 
Wales, with an area of 58,185 square miles (or a fourth 
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that of Germany), has double 
her extent of coast line, and 
if Scotland be added the 
length is trebled; while 
Ireland itself has 2,300 miles 
of coast. Here, then, is the 
essential difference between 
a maritime country and a 
great land continent. If 
the Germans, in addition to 
the exercise of imagination 
which we have suggested, 
could travel, as no doubt 
some of their spies have 
travelled, by motor or on 
foot from Land’s End back 
to Land’s End, making an 
entire circuit of these Islands, 
what would they discover? 
It is very difficult indeed to 
find on this coast-line a clear 
distance of five miles _be- 
tween one fishing place and 
another. The place may be 
the merest hamlet or a con- 
siderable town like Hull or 
Grimsby. In any case the 
children are born sailors. 
They may be seen dabbling 
in the water almost before 
they are out of long clothes, 
and in many of the villages 
a boy is a little seaman 
before he gets out of his 
teens. On that aspect we 
have touched before, and to 
it we will return § again 
presently. 


There is another point on which the German was no 
doubt misled. For many years the calling of line fishermen 
in England was in disrepute. 


C. E. Wanless, 
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supplanted the sailing boat 
and was able to get by 
machinery hauls of fish from 
the sea that the linesman 
had never dreamed of. Mcre- 
over, whether owing to over- 
trawling or to more obscure 
causes, inshore fishing had 
been giving very little re- 
turn. Fifteen years ago 
fishermen constituted a very 
large number of the migrants 
and emigrants who quitted 
their native village either for 
work in a large town or 
settlement in an Oversea 
Dominion. But fishing has 
never gone out of fashion 
since the world began, and 
it was fated that it should 
survive this trial. The 
shrewder of the line fisher- 
men recognised that it was a 
possible thing to get their 
old boats fitted up with 
motors that would enable 
them to travel long dis- 
tances irrespective of the 
wind, and fish as their rivals 
did with machinery. In the 
South and West of England 
help to do this was afforded 
by the Development Com- 
mission, with very excel.ent 
results. In the East of 
England, thanks mainly to 
the huge herring harvest that 
had been gathered in for 


many years, the people were in a position to do this for 
themselves, and in consequence the industry has flourished 


The steam trawler had immensely. What are the results? Although the average 
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catch per man engaged has risen per- 
ceptibly over the whole of the United 
Kingdom, the number of men _ has 
increased too. Hull and Grimsby 
are only outstanding examples of 
towns that have added immensely 
to their population since steam 
trawling came to be adopted as the 
means of earning a living from the 
sea. The same thing happened in 
the fishing villages of the East Coast. 
One finds them crowded even in 
these days of Zeppelins and bombard- 
ments. Houses are not to be had 
for love or money and, indeed, many 
of the more prosperous fishermen 
have put them up for themselves 
and thereby brought into existence 
new suburban streets. Another effect 
has been that children have multi- 
plied exceedingly, and they are the 
bravest and most active children that 
could be imagined, little imps that 
fish and row almost before they can 
walk, and are as much at home in 
the sea as the fish they take out of it. 
This is the unfailing reservoir from 
which the Navy is recruited. 

In days of old, when our ships 
were British oak and hearts of oak 
our men, the = sailing fisherman 
manned our men-of-war and was 
found adequate to it. To-day the 
trawler falls as naturally into his 
proper place in the Dreadnought as 
his ancestor did in Nelson’s Victory. 
He has become thoroughly accustomed 
to electricity and the machinery H. Wanless. FISHERMEN ALREADY. Copyright 
appropriate to it, and, after all, war 
nowadays is to a large extent a 
matter of mechanical engineering. 
Even a heavy gun can be accurately 
described as a complicated machine 
for throwing missiles a vast distance. 
It is not meant, of course, that the 
machine can do the fighting or that 
hitting a target is whollv, although 
it is very nearly, a mechanical art. 
The man behind the gun still retains, 
and must always retain, his import- 
ance. Our point was only, then, 
when you have a steam trawling 
hand behind the gun you have one 
that has been trained to fine 
mechanical work. Great Britain has 
had very good reason to rejoice at 
this, as the Germans have had cause 
to bemoan it. Nothing has_ been 
more striking in our naval warfare 
than the perseverance, skill and last- 
ing quality of the old salts who -- gs SE 
have been engaged in such work as ay ; 1 eae 8 OT 
mine sweeping, patrolling and the - 
like. The Government very wisely 
dispensed with a great many of the 
usual formalities and took these men 
with more regard to their cleverness 
at sea than to the years they had 
lived, and the event has thoroughly 
justified their action. It is on this 
account that the little nurselings of the 
deep, as we may call the fisherboys, 
form a most important national asset. 
As the years go by they increase in skill 
and strength, and it is exceedingly 
satisfactory to know that, whatever 
lowering of the birth-rate may occur 
elsewhere, the children of our fishermen 
are so plentiful as to recall the words 
of the Bible: “‘ Blessed is he who has 
his quiver full of them ’’—a saving that 
the modern man and the modern 
woman were inclined to disdain in 
the piping days of peace. But war 
has once again established the 
inestimable value of children. 
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THE LITTLE 
GODMOTHER. 









BY 
G. PAYNE-GALLWEY.,. 








HEN Suzanne Morot 
first came to serve 
behind a counter of 


the great shop in the Avenue 
de l’Opéra, Jeanne instinc- 
tively took her under her protection and shielded her 
from the sharp corners of life. Jeanne herself was alone 
in the world, and she remembered the loneliness of her 
own first months of work, so, to begin with, her motherly 
instincts were roused by Suzanne’s pale face and the dark 
rings under her eyes, and then she fell in love with the 
indomitable courage and spirit of the girl and the two 
became inseparable. They lived in the same cheap lodging 
on the other side of the river, and they lunched together 
in the same cheap restaurant in the Rue St. Honoré. ‘“‘ My 
Little Godmother,’ Suzanne often called her friend, and 
yet Jeanne was hardly a year older. It was a common 
saying among the staff that Jeanne Carnet would do 
anything in the wide world for Suzanne Morot. 

Then the war came. It seemed as if everyone else in 
the shop had someone to send to the front, someone to bid 
good-bye at the Gare du Nord, someone to send parcels and 
letters to—someone, in short, to give for La Belle France ; 
but neither Jeanne nor Suzanne had anyone, not even a 
distant cousin, and it hurt. 

It was Jeanne who suggested, half laughing, one day 
that they should adopt a lonely soldier, a godchild, as they 
call them in France. 

“If we haven’t a brother,”’ she said, ‘“‘ we must just 
set about and find someone who hasn’t a sister!” 

Suzanne clapped her hands, and that very day, on their 
way to lunch, they bought a paper, and as excited as two 
children they read the list of names on the last page : 

Léon Lapage, jeune, gai, désire marraine. . . . Paul de Mauton, 
sous officier, cherche marraine. . . . £ André Fontaine, poilu, seul au monde, 
désire marraine pour lui écrire aux tranchées. . . . 

“André Fontaine,” they repeated together. “‘ André 
——André Fontaine. What a nice name!” 

“Let us adopt André Fontaine, then. We'll write to 
him ; we'll send him parcels——”’ Jeanne paused suddenly ; 
parcels meant money, and they had very little to spare. 

“ Jeanne, how can we?” 

“We must manage—somehow. We'll have to save.”’ 

“Dear Little Godmother,’ said Suzanne, suddenly 
hugging her, “‘ haven’t you enough with one godchild ? ”’ 

They put their heads together and wrote down how 
much they could save. 

“Tf we got up half an hour earlier we needn’t take the 
tram.” 

“It’s ever so nice walking in the morning, when the 
streets are empty.” 

“That would save us twenty centimes per day. And 
if we didn’t have a fire, or only had one on Sundays?” 

“Why, then we should go to bed soon, so it would be 
easier to get up early!” 

“And that would save us three francs per week.” 

“Four francs, twenty centimes altogether.” 

“We could make it five francs, Suzanne.” 

They bought the contents of the first parcel on Saturday 
afternoon, and no one would believe the pleasure it gave 
them, but when it came to writing the letter the trouble 
began. Should they say “ Dear André,” or would that 
make him blush /d-bas aux tranchées? Anything else 
sounded stiff and cold, and might perhaps make him feel 
more lonely than ever, so they wrote: 

DEAR ANDRE,—Will you be our godchild? You see, we neither of 
us have a brother or anybody at the front, and we should love to send you 
parcels. Please don’t think we can’t afford it, because we can; and when 






you feel lonely you will know that we 
two, your godmothers, are thinking of 
you always. 
JEANNE CARNET. 
SUZANNE Morot. 

La-bas aux tranchées, André Fontaine kept this, his 
first letter on active service, always with him. His reply 
was not very interesting. How could he thank them, he 
said; perhaps aprés la guerre he could. The weather was 
terrible, the Boches were very busy, and he hoped it found 
them well, as it left him, their “‘ filleul devoué, André 
Fontaine.” 

All the winter Jeanne and Suzanne pinched and saved 
and sent parcels, and economy never lost its charm. They 
took it in turn to go without something at their midday 
meal, and laughed and chattered so gaily over it, so that 
passers-by turned to look at their bright faces. Letters 
came and went regularly, and André became so fast a friend 
that sometimes it was difficult to realise they had never 
met. He knew little details about their work, knew just 
what they did on a half-holiday, knew that Jeanne had 
dark eyes and fair hair, knew that Suzanne had a glint of 
red in her brown hair, that her eyes were blue, and that she 
had bought a new hat that just matched them. He knew, 
too, that Paris must be very beautiful. Away there on the 
Verdun Front, many a cold, starlit night he stood at his 
post and tried to form a clear mental picture of his marraines, 
wondered if he would be spared to see them, and would not 
burn one of their letters, though his pocket book was over- 
full. 

March came, and Jeanne and Suzanne wrote of the 
coming spring, told him of the daffodils and narcissi on the 
stalls in the Rue St. Honoré, and of the green buds on the 
lilac bushes. Suddenly, towards the middle of the month, 
André’s letters ceased. The first time he missed they only 
laughed and said: ‘“‘ The Boches have been attacking, 
perhaps, and he has not had time to write.” But another 
week went by, and still another, and yet no letter came with 
the familiar mark, ‘Service Militaire,’ and the papers 
talked of a brilliant stand by the French on the Verdun 
Front. April came, and no news of him, though they still 
wrote every week, and then the blow fell; one day all the 
parcels and letters of the last few weeks were returned to 
them. 

They looked at each other, and neither dared put their 
thoughts into words. André Fontaine’s godmothers grew 
pale and very quiet as the weeks went by; Suzanne could 
put her thumb and two fingers into her waistbelt, and 
Jeanne had to use all her tact and courage to tempt her to 
eat, and hoped the spring sunshine would bring a little 
colour to her face. 

‘““ Jeanne, suppose he is dead,” she said one day. 

“Oh! but he isn’t!” 

“But suppose he were, Jeanne?” 

“Then he has given something for the country, and 
so have we.” 

They found the letter waiting for them one night when 
they came home from work, and Jeanne tore it open with 
clumsy, trembling fingers. 


DEAR GODMOTHERS (it said),—I am in your Paris! Yes, your Paris, 
but without you it is not Paris! I am wounded, and I have been so ill I 
could not write for many weeks, but I am going on well now. Will you 
come? You see, dear Godmothers, I have no one else, and I shall count 


the hours till you come. 
ANDRE FONTAINE. 


They cried and laughed, and cried again, and their 


hearts beat very fast as they set out for the big military 
hospital in the Champs Elysées. There they walked shyly 
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down the long ward, glancing eagerly at the rows of beds 
as they passed, and André, seeing them coming, knew and 
was seized with shyness too. But by the time they left 
it would be hard to say who had talked the most, and they 
came every Saturday and Sunday till André’s wound closed 
and healed. He was discharged from hospital with seven 
days’ furlough, seven happy days, for Jeanne and Suzanne 
begged a holiday so that they might show him the beauties 
of Paris. 

They took him everywhere, from the Opera House to 
the Sacre Cceur, from Saint Sulpice to the Madeleine, from 
Notre Dame to the Arc de Triomphe, and every evening 
after supper they strolled arm in arm in the Luxembourg 
Gardens. They had planned to go to Versailles on their 
last day together, and none of the three ever forgot the 
beautiful June afternoon they spent there, or the view from 
the Palace steps, the scent of the lilacs and the colour of 
the azaleas. That evening on their way home, as they 
came across the Place de la Concorde, Suzanne lingered a 
moment to watch the sunset behind the Arc de Triomphe, 
and André seized the opportunity to whisper a few hu-:ied 
words to Jeanne. 

“Tittle Godmother’’—he had caught the trick of 
calling her so from Suzanne—‘‘ I must see you alone before 
I go. I have something to ask you—something I cannot 
tell you now. Will yor. meet me in the Tuileries Gardens 
at half past six to-morrow morning? I will wait for you 
by the fountain.” 

"Jeanne was glad that Suzanne did not want to talk 
that night after they were in bed. She lay awake and 
went slowly over the events of the last two months. 
That she had fallen in love with André Fontaine she 
knew very well, but she had never dared before to-day 
to hope that he loved her, and now he wanted to see 
her alone—to tell her something; and the colour came 
to her face. In her grey life she had never dreamed of 
such sunshine. 
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She walked quickly down the broad path, past the great 
stone seats in the sun and the statues in the shade, towards 
the fountain. André was there already ; she could see the 
familiar blue of his overcoat all the way. 

“Little Godmother, you are good to come.” 

She shook her head, too happy to speak, and they 
turned and walked back towards the Louvre. , 

“It’s so difficult what I want to say to you.” 

“Don’t be afraid, André,” she said, and wondered at 
the queer little tremble in her voice. 

“It’s this I want to tell you, Little Godmother. I 
love Suzanne. I love her, and because she is so gentle and 
so young I am afraid to tell her in my own rough way. I 
should stammer and frighten her———” 

Jeanne walked beside him ina dream. The path heaved 
beneath her, the broad stone seats rocked, and the statues 
grinned at her, but through the tumult came the almost 
overpowering fear that she was going to fail Suzanne for the 
first time in her life. André did not notice her white face 
nor her silence, and stammered on: 

“T want you to tell her that I love her, that I am going 
back to the Line at midday, that I shall fight all the better 
for France if she cares a little bit for me: tell her I shall be 
fighting for her too, for our home. My God! what a fool 
I am, I cannot put it into words——” 

“ André, I know.” Jeanne’s voice sounded rather thin, 
but it was firm and so full of reassurance. ‘I will tell 
Suzanne for you. I’m so glad you didn’t startle her. André, 
I think, I know she loves you.” 

They came out of the Gardens, and he touched her arm 
as he steered her across the street ; they paused a moment 
before they parted on the other side. — 

“When shall I see her ?”’ 

“T will see that she comes to the Gare du Nord in her 
dinner hour.” 

“Thank you 
Little Godmother.” 


a thousand times, thank you—dear 





MR. OGILVY FAIRLIE OF MYRES 


HE death of Mr. Ogilvy Fairlie of Myres has removed 
a very handsome figure from the world of golf. He 
was Captain of the Royal and Ancient Club in 1893, 
and Captain of the Prestwick Golf Club in 1891. He 
was one of the original members of the Rules of Golf 
Committee, and was Preases of the Fife Hunt in 1907. 
He was appointed Privy Chamberlain to the Vatican Court 
by H.H. Leo XIII in 1878, and was re- 
tained in this office by H.H. Pius X in 
1904 and by H.H. Benedict XV in 1914. 
Mr. Ogilvy Fairlie was the third 
son of the late Colonel Fairlie of Cood- 
ham and the eldest of three brothers, 
Ogilvy, Frank and Walter, who all 
became golfers of the first rank. 
Colonel Fairlie was one of the most 
notable golfers of his day, and among 
many victories he won the Bombay 
Medal at St. Andrews during the year 
of his son Ogilvy’s birth in 1848. 
Colonel Fairlie was the early patron of 
Old Tom Morris, and took him to 
Prestwick in 1851 to “mind the 
Green.”” The Colonel also taught Old 
Tom to smoke, and in return for these 
benefits Old Tom no doubt gave the 
boys of the family much help both by 
example and by sage counsel. The 
impress of Tom’s style was, in fact, 
very noticeable in Mr. Ogilvy Fairlie’s 
game and in the play of all the 
Fairlie family. Tom drew his body 
back before striking, and transferred 
its weight from the left foot to the 
right foot and then back to the left 
again. It was rather what might 
be called a rocking style, the style 
of the player who uses the weight of 
his body. 
* Mr. Ogilvy Fairlie accentuated this 
swaying movement and, though his 
swing was very pretty and rhythmical, 
there was a tendency to uncertainty in his timing. In 
all his play his work was graceful and unstrained; no golfer 
handled his clubs more becomingly. That his style was 
sound may be gathered from the fact that he won the Autumn 
Medal at Prestwick in 1876, 1886 and 1896. He remained a 
fine golfer until cataract affected his eyes. 


THE LATE MR. 





It would be beyond the scope of this notice to record Mr. 
Fairlie’s many golfing performances, but I may recall a verv 
notable match in which he took a leading part. It was, I think, 
in 1856 that Captain Molesworth of Westward Ho! and his three 
sons challenged Mr. W. H. Houldsworth and any three amateurs 
he named to a contest at St. Andrews and Prestwick. For 
the match at St. Andrews, Mr. Houldsworth chose Mr. Ogilvy 
Fairlie, Mr. Leslie Balfour and Dr 
Argyll Robertson to make up _his 
side. The Molesworths won the 
match by six holes, Captain Moles- 
worth beating Mr. Houldsworth by 
nine. Mr. Ogilvy Fairlie lost to 
Mr. Reginald Molesworth by two 
holes at St. Andrews; but on the 
match being replayed at Prestwick 
he had more than his revenge, beat- 
ing his opponent by seven _ holes. 
Mr. Fairlie was the only member of 
the chosen three to play in both 
matches, the Rev. J. Sime and Mr. 
Alexander Stuart taking the places of 
Dr. Argyll Robertson and Mr. Leslie 
Balfour in the Prestwick match. 

To those of us who played in 
the middle time, between the old 
school and the new, Ogilvy Fairlie 
was one of the men who taught us 
never to forget the spirit that had 
guided the golfers of the older days. 
He played his golf with the full ob- 
servance of every detail of the old- 
world custom, and yet with a joy for 
the game which made the younger 
golfers who were his companions un- 
conscious that they were playing with 
a man who had been taught by an 
almost forgotten school. 

Soon after leaving 
Fairlie was _ greatly 
Cardinal Newman and his writings, 
and in 1874 was received into the 
Roman Church. In the following year he visited Rome, and 
revisited the Vatican from time to time, being always a loyal 
and devoted son of his Church. 

His temperament was primarily artistic: he was a lover 
of Form and Art. He loved the artistic in the ritual of his 
Church; painting was one of his favourite pleasures, and when 
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golfing he liked the game to be played artistically.and with have lost my greatest friend ’’; but he expressed also a pride 
regard to the rites and ceremonies. which helped to conquer sorrow. ~ _ 
The death of his son Johnnie, who was killed while To those of us who knew Ogilvy Fairlie and were always 


fighting with exceptional gallantry in France, was a severe happy in his company he will continue with us among the 
blow to him, for he was a man who had a great affection for his pleasant shades which people the links of Prestwick and St. 
family and his home. Writing to me at the time, he said, “I Andrews. j. L. Low. 


WOMEN WORKERS AT SANDRINGHAM 


HE KING in 

his capacity 

as an English 

country gen- 

tleman has 
set an excellent ex- 
ample to his neigh- 
bours. Whatever ob- 
jections may be raised 
elsewhere to women’s 
work on the farm, it 
is welcomed at Sand- 
ringham. And Sand- 
ringham is not a 
place to be entrusted 
lightly to inex- 
perienced hands. 
When the late King 
Edward VII was 
Prince of Wales it 
earned a_ reputation 
for livestock which 
has never been dimin- 
ished. The recent 
prize list at the Royal 
showed that King 
George is worthily 
following in his 
father’s footsteps. 
The King has been 
very fortunate in 
securing the services 
of three strong and 
energetic ladies, Miss 
Marjory Maxfield, 
Miss Hilda Hobson 
and Miss Phyllis 








Hobson. They took FATTENING FOR CHRISTMAS—A DEXTER+-ANGUS STEER. 
up farm work about 
eight months ago as the form of patriotism they preferred, hard work are thoroughly tested. Livestock make both early 





and certainly at Sandringham their powers of endurance and and late demands on attention. It is necessary to be up 
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betimes to feed them, and until dark- 
ness comes the work continues. But 
the three ladies are keeping up the 
establishment to the very high stan- 
dard with which it is associated. 
Houses and cattle alike are maintained 
in a state of perfect cleanliness, and 
the King on a recent visit to Sandring- 
ham was highly pleased with the 
results achieved by his feminine 
helpers. Of course, it is not alto- 
gether a matter of attending show 
animals. There is a nice milking 
herd kept at Sandringham for supply- 
ing the house, and, indeed, the dairy 
is one of the prettiest in the country. 
When Queen Alexandra was living 
at Sandringham it was her favourite 
custom to entertain intimate friends 
to tea there on Sunday afternoons, 
and the place had to be kept up 
accordingly. There is milking to be 
done, too, and this the ladies in 
question have taken up bravely. It 
shows what could be done in many 
other places throughout the country. 

Our ‘Correspondence’ pages 
aftord evidence that in some _ places BRINGING IN THE COWS FROM PASTURE. 





to the Labour Exchange seeking for 
hands to help him with his mangolds. 
There were only six ladies available, 
who had previously been engaged in 
a comic opera troup. He derided 
the idea of engaging them, but 
vielded to the argument of the man 
in charge and gave them aé trial. 
The result was that they cultivated 
the mangolds not only well, but so 
excellently as to carry off a prize 
that had been offered for the best. 
At the end they were as highly pleased 
as the farmer, and arranged to come 
back next year. It need not be 
supposed that they lived in any extra- 
ordinarily rough fashion. On_ the 
contrary, a cottage was provided 
where all the six could lodge together. 
They brought a piano and made 
themselves in every way comfort- 
able. We may well believe that 
they went back to their professional 
life full of new spirits and vigour. 
For there is nothing makes men or 
women feel happier than living and 
AT THE MILKING PAIL. working in the open air of the country. 
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the work of women is very highly prized, 
while in others the farmers rather 
despise it. In Yorkshire, for example, 
women have been and are a pronounced 
success. The farmers are keen to 
have them and would hire more than 
there are at disposal. But from some 
of the western counties we hear that 
the women sent down to work on the 
farms have not proved satisfactory, 
and that the effort to employ them 
has proved a failure. This would 
not occur if the organisation were 
better. It should never be assumed 
that girls who have done no field work 
in the course of their lives can go 
from luxurious homes or refined indoor 
callings and. straightway do the work 
of women who have been used to it 
all their lives. There should always 
be a period of good training, however 
short it may be. Even a month is 
better than nothing. It helps the 
girl to make a good beginning, after 
which she learns best from her daily 
work. 

Perhaps we may fittingly close 
this little essay with an anecdote 
from life. A certain farmer went ACTING AS BYRE-WOMEN. 
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SURVIVALS OF PARADISE 


By F. FRANKFORT MOoRE. 


HEN, a few months.ago, I ventured through the 
medium of Country LIFE to suggest that the 
origin of the lullaby was the sound of the wind 
in the tree tops where the cradles of our arboreal 
ancestors were hung, I was conscious of making 
but a very humble contribution to a form of scientific research 
which has a great fascination for a large number of persons. 
The endeavour to trace to their source some of the hahits which 
we have inherited and which almost automatically were exercised 
daily cannot be otherwise than stimulating to our imagination, 
to our human sympathies and, above all, to our powers of obser- 
vation and deduction. The processes which I fancy will have 
the most successful results in this connection are precisely those 
which were employed by the desert Dervish who, without having 
seen the lost camel, was able to tell its disconsolate driver that 
it was slightly lame in its left fore-leg, that it had lost a 
tooth, that it was blind of an eye and was four years old, or 
details to that effect. When our progenitors left the primeval 
forests, they ‘‘ blazed their trails,” so to speak, and with the 
recovery of some of these “ blazings”’ we are soon able to find 
our way into the depths of the woodlands which they forsook. 
Those traits of man which are the survivals of his arboreal 
period are so strongly marked that it has always seemed sur- 
prising to me that Darwin should have had such difficulty as 
he had in obtaining credence when he began to announce the 
result of his observations. But the fact was that people had 
been getting lazier and lazier for years, which ran into some 
hundreds of thousands, so that, with the atrophy through disuse 
of so many of their faculties, their powers of deduction became 
weakened almost to a point of extinction. But just as the useless 
buttons which remained for years, and in some fashion plates 
still remain, in the small of the back of our coats, let us know 
that at one time, less than a century ago, they were used to hold 
back the inconveniently long skirts of the coats of the period, 
and just as the bow between the shoulders of certain uniforms, 
tells us that the tie of the old fusiliers’ ‘‘ pigtail ’’ rested on that 
spot, so now and again we come upon a trait or an instinct or 
a habit which we know is derived straight from the woodland. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that all such are most 
strongly defined in the young of the race. In the most exquisite 
of that altogether exquisite little volume of poems on infancy 
by Swinburne, we come upon an illuminating stanza : 


Babes at birth 
Wear as raiment round them cast, 
Keep as witness toward their past, 
Tokens left of heaven; and each, 
Ere its lips learn mortal speech, 
Ere sweet heaven pass on past reach, 
Bears in undiverted eyes, 
Proof of unforgotten skies 

Here on earth. 


There we find embodied within a few finished lines the 
great fact that the babe is born to-day with memories only 
of the heaven of, say, a hundred thousand yeais ago. (Swin- 
burne calls it heaven, but another name for heaven is Paradise, 
and Paradise simply means the woodland.) Before the babe 
is a week old it can hang on to a bough by its hands, and it 
goes to sleep most easily to the motion of a swinging branch 
and to the accompaniment of a lullaby of the wind among the 
leaves. It can pluck a nut with its toes before it has teeth to 
crack it, and extract an egg from a nest by the same agency. 
In some cases it is able to move its ears to quicken its sense of 
hearing by the aid of a muscle which still exists, though it has 
become atrophied through thousands of years of disuse. I 
knew a boy of ten who at will could move, not only the tip of 
an ear, but the whole upper part of that organ. Infants have 
a sense of colour, and feel, I know, more at ease when surrounded 
by green—the green of the woodland—than they do among the 
white of the foolish cradle curtain. But a babe has so few 
opportunities of asserting its inherited traits nowadays, having 
been for thousands of years regarded as helpless beyond all 
living things, that it is not until it has arrived at the maturity 
of a year, and has some chance of doing things “‘ on its own,” 
that it shows a marked disposition to climb. Climbing is the 
most natural of all the human instincts that are survivals of the 
original Paradise. When the child has got several bumps 
through its attempts to get up the table legs, one might fancy 
that it would be discouraged in its aspirations, but it is not: 
its inherited instinct triumphs over its experience of danger, 
and, whether a boy or a girl, as soon as it gets among 
trees it will try to swarm up one of them. Of course, that 
tree climbing is the strongest of all the survivals of the 
arboreal age. But it is by no means the only one. The 
swing is by far the most popular of all recreations. It is one 
that children never tire of ; but I have noticed that no matter 
how luxurious a mechanical swing ray be, a child will invariably 
forsake it for the pendulous bough of a tree, though the latter 
may be gnarled and extremely uncomfortable for sitting on. 
In my grounds I have two swings. The one isa wooden American 


structure, accommodating six children and with the easiest 
motion imaginable, involving no exertion; the other is the 
ordinary common or garden swing, from a beam with uprights, 
compelling a vast amount of “ working.’”’ Both are extremely 
popular, but beyond all comparison with either is the lower 
bough of an old apple tree which sways only about four degrees 
of the arc. I asked one of my children when just over seven why 
she liked the bough better than the swing, and she replied, after 
a moment’s thought, ‘‘ Because it’s realer.”’ 

Another survival which survives, in another form, the vears 
of childhood is bird-nesting. This is not a mere schoolboy 
“fad,” but an instinct handed down from the days when the 
life of the family was dependent upon the eggs collected for 
the table. When the eggs were exhausted, primitive man had to 
fall back upon his hoard of nuts and honey. A good many years 
had passed before he found that he could prolong his season 
of foods by travel, so he left his native forests every autumn 
and followed his food at least some distance to the north where 
fruits and nuts had ripened more slowly and were thus available 
longer. 

I would not like to go so far as to say that this autumnal 
migration was the origin of our annual holiday nowadays, but 
I think it will be admitted that the impulse to make a move 
is strongest in the Temperate Zone of the geography book in the 
autumn season. I have known this restlessness to be so strong 
as to be irresistible. 

To pass from a matter of such vague conjecture to one 
about which there cannot remain any doubt, the fashion of a 
woman wearing her hair long is certainly the most ancient of 
all fashions. It is a survival of the days of primitive courtships, 
when the lover who was anxious to have the “ walking-out ”’ 
stage reduced to a convenient minimum waited behind a rock 
for the opportune moment for confessing his passion, his modus 
operandi being to knock the lady down with his club and then 
hale her off to his cave, her long hair going far to simplify his 
task, even though the frame of the lady may have been made 
in proportion to the half-inch thick skull discovered at Piltdown 
some years ago, which, by the way, was submitted to me within 
a few hours of its disinterment and pronounced to be a curious 
fragment of old Sussex pottery ! 

Possibly from the same period, or to within a few thousand 
years of it, is derived the fascination which the island and the 
cave have for boys and, almost to the same extent, for girls. 
We must all remember the joy with which we learned on going 
to some seaside resort that there was a cave close at hand, and 
the determination with which we worked out the problem of 
how to reach the island in the lake, on the shores of which we 
sometimes found ourselves. The great attraction of a town 
where I once lived was a certain ‘‘ Cave Hill ”’ that overshadowed 
one suburb. The caves of this landscape were little better 
than natural alcoves, their depth not being more than 5ft. or 
6ft., yet they were made the objective of thousands of excur- 
sionists, and the people of the town pointed to them with pride 
to all comers. Why should they not do so? Were they not 
exulting in the family mansions of their remote ancestors ? 
The feeling of security that one. has on reaching the island is, 
I suppose, inborn with the people of Britain, but it did not 
originate with the first circumnavigators of our shores. It is 
a survival of the days of the lake-dwellers, who only felt them- 
selves to be secure from their enemies of the woods and marshes 
when they had clustered together on one of the islands of their 
mere. When, after an interval of thousands of years, castles 
came to be built, those that had not their site actually on islands 
were artificially isolated by a moat. 

But the place where one is sensible in the strongest degree 
of security and comfort is by one’s own fireside. It is only 
when one is in circumstances that make one associate a fireside 
with security that one becomes aware of the fact that the feeling 
is due not to the warmth of the fire, but to the protection that 
it gives from prowling and growling enemies. Everyone who 
has advocated the advantages of central heating with radiators 
must have had experience of the conscientious objector who 
affirms that he likes “ the look of a fire’ and that a radiator is 
a cheerless thing. He is quite right. Nothing can compensate 
for the absence of the actual flame, because there survives with 
us the memory of the days when people liked the look of a fire, 
having found out that their enemies had an excessive dislike for 
the look of a fire. It was the actual flame that kept the beasts 
at a distance, hence the sense of the flame is still equivalent to 
consciousness of comfort and security. 

And now, may I be permitted, before concluding these 
superficial notes of a fascinating study, to suggest that the 
popularity of tobacco smoking is due to the fact that it conveys 
to one exactly the same sort of satisfaction that is the result 
of the consciousness of security derived from the proximity to 
a fire? When a man is in trouble about something, he finds 
relief in his pipe; when he is cold and miserable, he lights up 
and feels all the better for it. Tobacco undoubtedly soothes. 
the nerves, but not, I affirm, by reason of any virtue in the leaf 
itself, but simply because it gives one the sense of security 
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conveyed by a burning fire, even though the fire may be no 
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greater than that which smoulders in the bowl of a pipe. 


this theory far-fetched ? It may be so; but let anyone analyse 
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the satisfaction that emanates from a fire and that which comes 


Is from a knowledge that one’s pipe is ‘“‘ drawing ”’ well, and say 





if the two are not identical. 


THE LATE LORD KITCHENER’S HOBBIES 


EISURE hours were few for the late 
Lord Kitchener during the many 
strenuous months he spent in 
making the armies which will 
always bear his name, but the 

few he could snatch from his labours 
were devoted to the beautifying of his 
home, Broome Park, Kent. It was in 
July, 1915, that he consulted the writer 
of these notes about acquiring four 
groups of figures to adorn the corners of 
aterrace. The pairs of leaden amorini at 
Melbourne, Derbyshire, illustrated in 
“ English Leadwork, its Art and His- 
tory,” had captured his fancy, but no 
replicas of them were to be found. More- 
over, the originals were not large enough 
in scale for the garden at Broome, and 
the help of Mr. John Haughton Bonnor, 
the sculptor, was accordingly sought. In 
his modelling of the new figures now 
illustrated Kitchener took an almost 
boyish delight. He would motor to the 
artist’s studio in Chiswick late in the 
evening after a Cabinet meeting and soon 
named the figures ‘‘ my war babies.” 
The Melbourne boys are in lead, cast 
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THE YUNG CHING BOWL. 


a design for a big fountain, and Mr. 
Bonnor’s sketch model of it delighted him. 
The scheme was on ambitious lines, and 
with its nymphs and sea monsters would 
have cost something in thousands to 
produce, so the sketch model went no 
further, and the tragedy of the Hamp- 
shive prevented the completion even of 
the boy groups. But Kitchener did not 
abandon the idea of the fountain. ‘‘ Per- 
haps,” he said to his friends who were 
looking at the model with him, “ you 
may want to give me something after 
the war.” This was one of the latest 
wishes he expressed, and it would be 
pleasant if the sketch figures and foun- 
tain could be given permanent shape in 
some public garden associated with his 
splendid memory. The new Home for 
Disabled Officers which it is understood 
will be built by the Kitchener Memorial 
Fund after the war will doubtless have 
a garden, which could not be more fitly 
adorned than by sculptures on which 
Kitchener’s own hands had worked. 
From Wednesday next the sketch models 
will be exhibited at 28, Buckingham 





about 1700 by Jan van Nost; but as 
the Broome figures were to be placed 
in relation to a lead bust of Pan, 
Kitchener decided they should be of 
stone. He made autocratic corrections 
in the paper sketches and in the first 
clay models, and it was characteristic 
of his quickness of decision that only 
thirty hours passed between the first 
discussion of the project and the in- 
structions to go ahead with the models. 
There was argument about the size. 
Mr. Bonnor proposed the figures should 
be about 2ft. 6in. high. Kitchener laid 
down the law at once. ‘‘ They are to 
be four feet high, no more, no less.’’ 
When he saw them he realised he was 
wrong—‘‘ They must be suffering from 
elephantiasis,” and alterations were 
made to convert the cherubs into 
youths. Kitchener made some of the 
changes in the clay models with his own 
hand, changes which, it must be con- 
fessed, were of doubtful wisdom, such 
as making the arm of one of the boys 
outstretched. Mr. Bonnor demurred 
and disclaimed responsibility for a 
treatment impracticable for stone. 
Kitchener was adamant—“ I will take 
the responsibility.” After the figures 
were well under way Kitchener outlined 





BOY FIGURES 


MODELLED FOR BROOME 
PARK, 


Gate, the headquarters of the League 
of the Empire, and they are likely to 
draw many who are interested in the 
hobbies of our organiser of victory. 
Earlier than his enthusiasm for 
garden ornaments was his devotion to 
china, and he had left a commission 
to purchase at auction the Yung 
Ching famille - verte bowl now illus- 
trated. ‘‘ Don’t forget that bowl”’ 
was one of his parting injunctions as 
he went north to go aboard the Hamp- 
shive. But he was dead before the 
Kennedy sale took place. The bowl 
was acquired by Mr. Frank Partridge 
and may find a permanent place in 
one of the national collections. 
Kitchener’s tastes were as essen- 
tial a part of his character as his 
power of organisation and his inflexi- 
ble will. The picture of him passing 
from a War Council to a studio and 
devoting the same vigour to model- 
ling the clay arm of a boy figure as 
to modelling the armed strength of a 
nation is, above all, a picture of sanity 
and fine balance. No doubt the slight 
relaxation afforded by these hobties 
made it possible for him to carry a 
burden whichhas fallen to the lot of few 
to bear without breaking. Low, 
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LA BASTIE D’URFE, 


OF FRANCE 


HOUGH La Bastie d’Urfé is almost in ruins, enough 
of it is left to form a lovely dream of Italy on the 
banks of the River Lignon, the stream so graciously 
celebrated in the pages of ‘‘ Astrée’”’ by a son of the 
house. Two of its most distinctive decorations are 
to be seen in other places. The famous couchant sphinx 
is in the Louvre ; the magnificent marble bust on porphyry 
shoulders is at Bouthéon; others are in other collections. 
But there is a wonderful amount of very beautiful detail 
which is practically unknown in England, and a great deal 
even of that recorded (and exquisitely illustrated) by the 
Comte de Soultrait (of Toury-sur-Abron) in 1886 is already 
vanishing or distributed elsewhere. The beautiful Italian 
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gallery and loggia along one side of the courtyard, with red- 
tiled roofs that might have been built in Pavia, is in itself 
an invitation to explore; and I have thought that English 
visitors might, for the first time, like to see some small incica- 
tion of what the place originally looked like, and might enjoy 
(as I have enjoyed) fitting the details here reproduced into 
places from which they have long been absent. La Bastie 
d’Urfé needs a modern millionaire, like him who gave 
Langeais to the State, to recover and reunite the many 
treasures it has lost. 

The first castle on this spot was built by Arnulph d’Urfé, 
who did homage for it to Jean, Count of Forez, in 1331. He 
was descended from the ancient family of Raimby, or Raiby, 
who held the seigneury of 
Ulphé to the south-west of 
Roanne not far from Au- 
vergne early in the twelfth 
century. By 1390 the owner 
was described as “‘ Nobilis et 
potens vir dominus Arnulphus 
de Ulphiaco, miles, dominus 
Bastitie.”” He first married 
an heiress, Antoinette Paillard, 
whose name sometimes recurs 
in later cadets of the family. 
His son Jean, by his second 
wife, was murdered by his 
servants when he was taking 
a large sum of money to 
Cremeaux for the purchase of 
some land. The heir, Pierre, 
rebuilt La Bastie, and became 
Master of the crossbowmen 
to Charles VII, and his’ son 
was a knight of the Order of 
St. Michael, while Comines 
says that he held the Golden 
Fleece as well, though for this 
there is no other evidence. 
He was certainly Master of 
the Horse to Louis XII. He 
married, first, Catherine de 
Polignac, foundress of «he 
convent of Cordeliers of La 
Bastie, and secondly, An- 
toinette de Beauvau, daughter 
of the Seneschal of Lorraine, 
and a close friend of Anne 
de Bourbon, the clever and 
powerful daughter of Louis XI. 
Their son Claude inherited a 
greatly improved property in 
1508. At the age of thirty- 
four he was made Bailli of 
Forez by Francois I, and 
eventually rose to be Cou t 
Chamberlain to Henri II. In 
1548 he was sent to the Coun- 
cil of Trent, and his skilful 
work there resulted in his 
appointment as Ambassador 
to the Vatican the next year. 
When he returned in 1553 he 
became Superintendent of the 
Household to the Dauphin, 
and at once began to give 
effect at La Bastie d’Urfé to 
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and building which he had thoroughly absorbed during his 
tenure of the Embassy in Rome. His initial with that of 
his wife, Jeanne de Balsac (C I 9D), are to be found in several 
places in the wonderful chapel with its curious grotto, which 
it was his most urgent care to build on his return home. 
The main buildings of his chateau were grouped round 
a square courtyard with the servants’ quarters on another 
court to the north, the gardens on the west, and a copse on 
the south which separated it from the Cordeliers, who had 
a little wood of their own further to the south-east, in which 
they took their exercise. The moat was watered from the 
Lignon by means of a canal, and the long avenue beyond 
the convent grounds is called ‘‘ L’Allée du Mail”’ in: Honoré 
d’Urfé’s “ Astrée.” Most of this is gone, and the principal 
entrance is now on the north side. In the gardens, on its 
right, there still remains a little classic temple, which once 
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Copyright. DETAILS OF DECORATIONS IN THE 
held a statue of Bacchus or Vertumuus. The north side of 
the Cour d’Honneur has gone, and the filling up of the moats 
upon the south and west has spoilt the proportions of the 
original design ; but the interior of the western wall is still 
almost as beautiful as it ever was, with its lovely gallery 
upholding the graceful loggia, the carved capitals of its 
slender columns and pilasters, and its charmingly designed 
sloping, open stairway. Close to its lowest step crouched 
the Sphinx, now in the upper Galleries of the Louvre, with 
its base of Egyptian hieroglyphics roughly copied from the 
drawings in Thevet’s “‘ Cosmographie du Levant.” 

Along the other wall of the courtyard were ranged the 
busts of Roman Emperors, one of the finest of which (said 
to be Marcus Aurelius) has been preserved by M. Chabriéres. 
In the centre opens the doorway to the chapel, with the 
arms of Claude d’Urfé above it surrounded by the Collar of 
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St. Michael. The grotto in front of the chapel is probably 
the best example left in France of such typical Italian decora- 
tion as was made for Count Borromeo at Isola Bella, or the 
Pitti Palace in Florence, or the Villa d’Este at Tivoli. Its 
walls are covered with a curious dull mosaic of small pebbles, 
forming a yellowish background on which various designs 
are picked out in blue-grey, in white, or red, many of them 
in very high relief and excellently modelled considering 
the difficulties of the material. It is not a style I can per- 
sonally admire; but it is of interest as a curious phase of 
art, and it is well worth seeing. 

The chapel beyond, though very small (8m. 13cm. 
by 4m. 89cm. and 6m. gocm. high), even with its oratory 
and sacristy, was in its own way a little masterpiece of decora- 
tion, covered with carvings and paintings of the most careful 
detail. The pattern of the work on the vaults was repro- 
duced in the faience of the 
floor, which is a design of 
clear blue on a white back- 
ground, with green and yellow 
shading and warm brown here 
and there. The tiles of the 
altar steps are particularly 
fine, in lemon yellow, with 
violet brown shadows. They 
are now in the Louvre. They 
reveal the Italian style, but 
in handiwork they certainly 
recall the hallmark of the 
famous factories at Rouen, 
and M. Gaston le Breton has 
found in that town the recipe 
for the making of faience 
(“for M. Durfe, Governor 
of the Dauphin ’’) signed by 
the Rouen painter, Masclou 
Abaquesne. They cost 559 
livres tournois in 1557, a price 
well worthy of a Royal house. 
Another historian of faience, 
Dr. Noélas of Forez, ascribes 
the tiles to the Umbrian 
school of Urbino-Faenza, and 
sees a great difference between 
them and those done by 
Abaquesne for the Constable 
Montm>rency at Ecouen in 
1542. He inclines to the be- 
lief that the tiles with their 
magnificent figures of Faiih 
and Justice were designed by 
Jean Cousin (whose initials he 
finds on the chapel windows) 
and were made at Roanne by 
Italian workmen. The Comte 
de Soultrait, after inclining to 
attribute the work to Caffa- 
giolo, is now of the opinion 
that M. Le Breton is right, 
and so am I. 

The panels on the walls 
are excellent work as well, 
and some of the mosaics are 
signed by Francesco Orlandino 
of Verona with the date 1547. 
Italian also are the marble bas- 
reliefs upon the altar, which 
is a splendid piece of decora- 
tive architecture. Another 
large mosaic in the centre of 
the reredos is signed by Francesco Damiano of Bergamo, 
with the date 1548. The windows, now in the Rothschild 
collection, look very well next to the glass saved there from 
Ecouen, but would look even better in their own place. 
They are by a French artist, but not by Jean Cousin. It 
is sad to reflect that scarcely any of the beauties I have 
described now remain where they were first placed. Fortu- 
nately, it was impossible to take away the decorations of 
the vaulting. The architect was probably Antoine Jonillyon, 
who died in 1558 and was buried in the Church of St. Etienne 
le Molard. 

That was the year, too, when Claude d’Urfé died and 
was buried in the abbey church of Borlieu, and his son James 
became chamberlain to Henri IJ. He married Renée de 
Savoie, daughter of Claude de Savoie, Governor-General 
of Provence, and of Marie de Chabannes, and therefore 
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descended from the family 
which wore the purple in Con- 
stantinople before the Palzologi. 
Their younger son was Honoré 
d’Urfé, author of ‘‘ Astrée,” 
and their heir, in memory of 
his mother’s high descent, took 
the name of Lascaris with many 
other titles. He was called 
Anne, after his godfather, the 
Constable Montmorency, and 
he married Diane de Chateau- 
morand. After various political 
misadventures with the Ligue he 
was made Lieutenant-General 
of Forez by Henri IV, but soon 
renounced public life and retired 
to a literary leisure in his Italian 
loggia at La _ Bastie. This 
resulted not only in _ his 
‘“Gentilhomme Champestre,” 
but in his taking holy orders 
and becoming a canon of Lyons. 
His wife then married the more 
sprightly Honoré, whose scenes 
and sentimentalities are repro- 
duced from the “ Astrée”’ in 
half the tapestries and porce- 
lain of the early seventeenth 
century. 

Joseph-Marie, last of the 
direct line of d’Urfé, Lieutenant 
of light cavalry and husband of 
Louise de Gontaut-Biron, died 
in Paris in 1724. Four of his 
brothers entered the Church, 
and one of them, a particularly 
zealous fanatic, smashed a 
number of the statues in La 
Bastie’s gardens which his 
ancestor, the more polished 
Claude, had brought back from 
Rome. Joseph- Marie’s sister, 
Francoise, had a_ grandson 
named Louis-Christophe de la 
Rochefoucauld, who took the 
arms of La‘caris and Urfé, but 
died without sons, and_ his 
daughter Adelaide, after marry- 
ing the Marquis du Chatelet- 
Fresniére, came to live at La 
Bastie. Both were reduced to 
the greatest poverty in Paris, 
and the Marquise finally went 
mad, while her mother, Jeanne 
d’Urfé, gave herself to practices 
which can only be read in detail 
in the Memoirs of Casanova. 
She used to say that her pet 
name of “ Egeria”’ was given 
her by the Regent, and she 
paid not the slightest attention 
to the little grandson who had 
been left all alone at La Bastie. 
This boy had a curious career. 
After being educated in Paris, 
and after a melancholy attempt 
to get back some of the patri- 
mony that had been sold to 
strangers, he followed Lafayette 
to America, and came back full 
of the most revolutionary and 
democratic ideas. But they did 
not save him from a doom to 
which his birth predestined him, 
and he took poison in the prison 
of La Force to escape the 
guillotine in 1794. 

The owner of La Bastie 
in 1765 was the Marquis de 
Simiane, who sold it in 1778 
to Louis Puy de Mussieu. His 
descendant, Pierre, sold the place 
again to the Duc de Cadore, 
from whom it was bought in 
1872 by M. Verdolin, the owner 
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who sold off most of its most precious ornaments. At last 
it was purchased by Count Jean de Neufbourg, whose son 
sold it in 1909 to the Historical and Archeological Society 
called ‘‘ Diana,” and it is now safe from further depredations. 
Some of its treasures have travelled from the Peyre Collection 
across the Atlantic. In the Louvre and the Cluny Museum 
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are more relics. In the Rothschild collection are yet other 
famous fragments. A few of all these scattered memorials 
of Claude d’Urfé’s taste are united in these: pages for 
the first time for English readers. They represent .a some- 
what melancholy picture of ‘the dilapidation of, a noble 
house. THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 





IN THE 


SEPTEMBER FLOWERS. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 

LTHOUGH there is still a wealth of flower beauty 
in the middle month of autumn, when Dahlias are at 
their most 
gorgeous 
and Can- 

nas, Pentstemons, 
Geraniums and 
Snapdragons are 
at their full 
growth, yet by the 
middle of the 
month one cannot 
help , seeing that 
many flowers are 
already over or 
fast failing. It is 
therefore the more 
desirable, where 
space allows, to 
have special bor- 
ders for a good 
three weeks’ dis- 
play ,that shall 
begin about the 
second week of the 
month and go on 
into October. 
Such an arrange- 
ment is provided 
in a Surrey garden 
where a double border, backed by a Hornbeam hedge, is devoted 
to this season. The earlier kinds of Michaelmas Daisies form 
the greater part of the show, among them Cloudy Blue, one of 
the best of the newer kinds, a mass of soft double bloom in a 





CLEMATIS IN A SEPTEMBER BORDER. 


GARDEN 


charming tone of soft lavender and a plant of moderate height. 
Another new kind, Lady Lloyd, short enough to come near 
the front, is a pleasant mass of pinkish mauve. For the rest 
the most notable is the splendid Rvecroft Purple, the finest of 
that colouring of 
the Nove-Anglice 
section, and the 
remarkably fine 
grey lilac puni- 
ceus, with a 
generous front 
planting of the 
always admirable 
Aster acris. The 
borders are fully 
exposed to the 
sun, and no Aster, 
especially A. puni- 
ceus, which is 
almost a swamp 
plant, can endure 
drought; _‘ there- 
fore, as the bor- 
ders are not near 
water, they are 
surfaced with a 
good mulch of 
half-decayed 
leaves about the 
end of June. 
Towards the 
middle of the left- 
hand border is a little silvery-leaved Willow, yearly cut 
back, into which a Clematis Flammula is trained. Just 
beyond it is a clump of the foam-white Aster paniculatus 
grouped with another Clematis Flammula which nearly 
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matches it and is trained over some slanted pea-sticks to 
come over and down to the front close to the path, where it 
joins into a mass of the pink Sedum spectabile and the grey of 
Stachys foliage, the same kind of cool pink being repeated by 
Japanese Anemones at the back and end. This grand Sedum, 
beloved of bees and butterflies, is also in large front patches 
on the other side. The fine white Daisy, Pyrethrum uliginosum, 
is rather freely used among the Michaelmas Daisies, and here 
and there at the back is a group of white Dahlia. The season 
of these borders is too late for many of the China Asters, but is 
just right for the very fine late kind formerly known as 
Vick’s White, but that is now called 
Mammoth. Other flowers in these 
borders are white Snapdragons, white 
carly Cosmos, and the fine deep purple 
Aconitum japonicum. The front edge 
is largely of the woolly Stachys lanata, 
whose blooming shoots are cut out 
early in June the better to encourage 
the growth of the carpet of silvery 
leaves. 

As the border is of fair length, 
the general colouring of purple, lilac, 
pink and grey has an interruption near 
the middle, where for a few yards it 
changes to pale yellaw and white. Here 
at the back are white Dahlias and the 
tall white Daisy; the middle space is 
of the primrose-coloured African Mari- 
gold, and the front of a_ favourite 
mixture of the canary yellow Calceo- 
laria amplexicaulis, with the  varie- 
gated Mentha rotundifolia, the hand- 
some striped grass, Glyceria aquatica, 
and the yellowish foliage of the dwarf 
Pyrethrum Golden Feather. These 
plants, suitably intergrouped, form a delightful mixture of 
harmonising tints, and the whole change serves as a refreshing 
contrast to the main colouring of the borders. 

Another glory of September is the quantity of bloom on 
some well established plants of Crinum Powellii. They are in 
a deep border of light soil facing 
nearly south. The grand Lily-like 
flowers are beautiful from the middle 
of August till Michaelmas. 


LATE KEEPING DESSERT APPLES. 


HAVE to-day (November 3rd) seen 

very poor samples of Cox’s Orange 

Pippin changing hands in Covent 
Garden Market at the remarkably high 
price of 20s. per bushel, and this being 
the wholesale price, the fruits are offered 
retail for anything up to 3s. 6d. per 
dozen, or even more. As everyone knows, 
this is a poor year for Apples, and par- 
ticularly for Cox’s Orange Pippin. Even 
in a good year this otherwise excellent 
Apple is a light cropper, but the sur- 
prising thing is that so many of our 
market growers pin their faith to this 
one variety and, as it were, put all their 
eggs in one basket. It must be admitted 
that there is no better Apple grown 
than Cox’s Orange Pippin, and in con- 
sequence it is no easy matter to find 
substitutes for it. 

Allington Pippin is often recom- 
mended for planting in districts not 
suited to Cox’s Orange Pippin, but it is a poor substitute, 
although its rather sharp, crisp flavour, which is_ best 
when the fruits are gathered fresh from the tree, has its 
admirers. The great point in its favour is that it thrives in 
diverse climates. The Rival, a comparatively new variety 
raised by Charles Ross, is yearly becoming more and more 
popular from a market point of view. The fruits are well 
coloured and keep better than the variety Charles Ross, which, 
curiously enough, is said to have been raised from a pip of the 
same fruit. In Wealthy we have another fertile and late keeping 
dessert Apple, and the fruits are pleasantly flavoured. For 
richness of flavour there are few varieties to compare with the 
old Roundway Magnum Bonum. It is at its best from Christmas 
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onwards, but it is doubtful if it will ever be a success as a market 
variety, owing to its coarse, heavy appearance. However, it is 
worthy of a place in every garden where flavour is more appre- 
ciated than appearance. Another grand old Apple in its season 
is Annie Elizabeth, which keeps till May in excellent condition. 
Although often recommended as a culinary Apple, we know of 
no other variety so welcome for dessert in May. In Claygate 
Pearmain we have a little known Apple of highly aromatic 
flavour and similar in appearance to Ribston Pippin. It 
occurred as a chance seedling in a hedgerow at Claygate nearly 
a century ago; nevertheless, it requires ajwarmer soil than that 





AND MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 
provided in the place of its origin. Christmas Pearmain is a 
somewhat similar variety of excellent flavour and good keeping 
qualities. Moreover, it is a reliable cropper and free from 
canker, which, unfortunately, is the great failing with Ribston 
Pippin. The highly aromatic flavour of D’Arcy Spice or 





POWELLII IN LATE SEPTEMBER. 

Baddow Pippin has many admirers. The fruits are dull yellow 
with brown russet and the flesh is firm. Court Pendu Plat is 
one of the oldest varieties in cultivation and possibly dates from 
Roman days. By virtue of its late keeping qualities it is now 
being used as a parent in the raising of new dessert Apples, and 
a very promising variety not yet on the market has been secured 
by crossing it with Cox’s Orange Pippin. 

There are, of course, many other late keeping dessert 
Apples, including the popular King of the Pippins, Egremont 
Russet and Blenheim Orange, the last named being the best 
of all cooking Apples; but the object of this note is to draw 
attention to some of the meritorious varieties that are often 
overlooked. Be, 
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DONE 


FOR THE WAR.—II 





CAPT, G. V. S. BOWLBY, 


Killed in action, May 13th, 1915. 


GENERAL SMITH-DORRIEN. 
Commanded ist corps original B.E F. 


AST HERTFORDSHIRE has not only the distinc- 
tion of possessing the Victoria Cross with a clasp, won 
by Lieutenant Arthur Martin Leake ; it has a long 
record of distinctions, and of service in the Army 
and Navy. Mr. H. N. G. Bushby of Wormleybury 
is a captain in the Hertfordshires, and 
Lieutenant - Colonel Peel, son of Lady 
Georgiana Peel, is in the Royal Artillery. 
Major Geoffrey Paget, son of Lady Paget 
of Dane End, who is in the Coldstream 
Guards, has been wounded ; and Sir Charles 
E. Longmore of Bengeo has had two sons 
serving. Sir Hildred Carlile of Ponsbourne 
Park has an only son who is a major in the 
Hertfordshire Yeomanry. Captain W. M. 
?ryor, only son of Mr. Marlborough Pryor 
of Weston Park, is in the 1st Hertfordshire © 
Regiment, and Mr. T. M. Clutterbuck of 
Putteridge Bury has one son serving. 
Mr. Delmé Radcliffe’s nephew, Mr. R. H. J. 
Delmé Radcliffe, is a lieutenant in the 
12th London Regiment, and Major T. G. 
Sowerby of Lilley Manor and his brother, 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. Sowerby, are both 
in the 4th Durham Light Infantry. +r 
Alfred Reynolds of Ayotbury, who lost his 
eldest son after the South African War, has 
all his sons serving ; Major Alan Reynolds 
of the 12th Lancers, who was adjutant of King Edward’s 
Horse and took the regiment to France in 1915 and has 
since rejoined his own regiment, the 12th Lancers; Captain 
Nairne Reynolds of the 21st Lancers, who was wounded at 
Messines and is a prisoner in Germany ; and Captain Guy 
Reynolds, adjutant of the 9th Lancers, who was wounded in 
that regiment’s charge in the early days of the war, and twice 





LIEUT. F. LONGMAN. 
Killed in action. 


CAPT. GOSSELIN, D.S.O. 
Killed at Bethune. 





COMMODORE lL. 
Sir John Jellicoe’s Chief-of-Staff. 


LIEUT. HUMFREY R. TALBOT. 


LIEUT. H. S. BOWLBY, R.N. 


Flag-Lieut. to Admiral de Robeck. 


LIEUT. LIONEL BOWLBY. 
Killed in action, May 4th, 1916. 


recommended for the D.S.O. in 1915. He won the Military 
Cross for “ splendid work on May 24th, 1915, near Hooge. 
When the headquarters of the 9th Lancers were gassed, he 
constantly brought reports from the trenches under very 
heavy fire, and helped to reorganise the defence of the 
left section. Also, when the enemy at- 
tempted to enter a wood, he was invaluable 
in helping to organise the defence. He set 
the finest possible example of calmness, 
coolness and courage, though suffering from 
gas and twice slightly wounded.” Major 
Clementi Smith is Director of Army Signals, 
and Sir Evelyn de la Rue, who was in the 
Hertfordshire Yeomanry, has a Staff ap- 
pointment. Lieutenant M. F. Blake, son of 
Colonel A. M. Blake, C.B., of Danesbury, 
fell on the Aisne on September 14th. 
Colonel Blake has two other sons serving, 
Captain C. R. Blake of the King’s Royal 
Rifles and Lieutenant-Commander R. W. 
Blake, who is in the Navy. Captain L. G. 
Ames, son of Mrs. Ames of Ayot St. Law- 
rence, who is in the Grenadier Guards, lost 
his arm in France in 1915; and Major 
C. C. S. Scott-Gatty, son of Sir Alfred Scott- 
Gatty, who was adjutant of the 1st Hert- 
fordshires, has lately died. Mr. Henry Fowell 
Buxton, eldest son of Mr. J. H. Buxton of 
Easneye, is in King Edward’s Horse, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. P. Croft, son of Mrs. Page Croft of Fanhams Hall, in 
command of the 4th Bedfords, in France. Captain 
R. F. Hanbury, son of Mr. E. S. Hanbury, is attached to 
the Border Regiment, and Major Frank Puller of Youngs. 
bury is in the Hertfordshire Regiment. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Heaton-Ellis of Wyddial Hall was attached to the 
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LIEUT. R. F. DRAKE. 


Killed at Ypres. Killed near Y pres. 
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Admiralty for special service in October, 1914, where he 
is now serving; Captain E. Heaton-Ellis, C.B., M.V.O., 
commands a battle cruiser, and his two sons are serving, 
one in the Rifle Brigade, and the other in the Navy. Two 
other nephews are serving in the Regular Army, and two have 
been killed in action. Major R. N. W. Lorking of Layston 
Lodge is a deputy assistant adjutant-general. Sir Samuel 
Boulton of Copped Hall has a son, Colonel H. E. Boulton, 
in the City of London Yeomanry. 

Among the losses in East Hertfordshire is Captain 
Gosselin of the 2nd Grenadier Guards, the only son of the 
late Sir Martin Gosselin. He was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Order for commanding his company for two days in 
action against the advice of the medical officer, when wounded 
and in considerable pain, until he could be relieved by another 
officer. He fell at Bethune on February 7th. Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. R. Abel Smith of the Grenadier Guards, who 
was wounded in Flanders on May 18th, also died shortly 
afterwards of wounds. Lieutenant-Colonel Abel H. Smith 
has until recently commanded the 2nd Regiment of Hert- 
fordshire Yeomanry, while his brother is serving in the Royal 
Field Artillery. Lieutenant Frederick Longman of the 
4th Royal Fusiliers, younger son of Mr. C. J. Longman 
of Upp Hall, has fallen in action. Two sons of the late 
Mr. Edward Salvin Bowlby of Gilston Park have fallen, 
Captain Geoffrey Vaux Salvin Bowlby of the Blues in the 


spring battle of Ypres, and his brother, Lieutenant Lionel | 


Bowlby of the Dragoons, a year later, on June 4th. Their 
brother, Lieutenant Bowlby, is flag-lieutenant to Admiral 
de Robeck. Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas H. B. Fellowes 
of Woodfield has lost his fourth son, Midshipman Ivon 
Gordon Fellowes, who was in the Irresistible, and was killed 
in the operations in the Dardanelles. Other sons are serving 
in the Navy, and his son in the Coldstream Guards has 
recently been wounded. 

In the western half of the county is the home of General 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, who comes of a fighting stock, 
the son of Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Algernon Smith- 
Dorrien of Haresfoot, Berkhamsted. Mr. T. A. Dorrien- 
Smith of Ashlyns Hall and Tresco has two sons serving, 
of whom the elder, Major A. A. Dorrien-Smith, D.S.O., 
is brigade major of the 6th Battalion of the Rifle Brigade. 
Lieutenant Arnold Ward, son of Mr. Humphry Ward of 
Stocks House, was with the Hertfordshire Yeomanry in Egypt, 
and was for a time commandant of a convalescent home 
in Cyprus. Mr. J. G. Williams of Pendley Manor has two 
nephews serving, Lieutenant V. D. Williams of the 5th Dra- 
goons, and Mr. Algernon Williams. Two sons of Mr. H. R.G. 
Craufurd of Brightwood are serving, Major R. G. Craufurd 
of the Scots Fusiliers and Major Archibald Craufurd of 
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the Gordon Highlanders, who has a staff appointment ; 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Philip Wheatley, son of Colonel 
Wheatley of the Manor House, Little Gaddesden, is in 
the Royal Horse Artillery, and has been wounded. Major 
R. M. Foot of Whitehill, Berkhamsted, is assistant adjutant 
and quartermaster-general, and his son, Lieutenant R. C. 
Foot, is in the 2nd Hertfordshire Battery of the 4th East 
Anglian Brigade. Lieutenant L. A. J. G. Ram, son of Mr. 
Abel Ram, K.C., of Berkhamsted Place, is serving with the 
Hertfordshire Yeomanry. Major R. Halsey, son of Mr. 
Halsev of Gaddesden Place, is also with the Herts Yeomanry, 
Captain W. J. Halsey is in the 4th Bedfords, and Commodore 
Lionel Halsey, Chief of the Staff to Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, 
has received the C.B., the C.M.G. and also the Legion of 
Honour. Captain Arthur Halsey, R.N., is also serving. 
Lieutenant T. Gladstone, son of the Rev. H. Gladstone 
of Hazelwood, is in the 1st Dragoons. Mr. Ronald Hender- 
son, the only son of Mr. Henderson of Serge Hill, has been 
wounded. Two sons of Mr. Loyd of Langleybury are serving ; 
Captain H. C. Loyd, who is in the Coldstream Guards, has 
been twice wounded, and Lieutenant Percy Loyd, who is in 
the 2nd Hertfords, has also been wounded. Major J. B. 
Gilliat of The Cedars, Chorley Wood, is in the Hertfordshire 
Yeomanry. The Hon. A. H. Holland-Hibbert of Munden has 
two sons serving: Captain Thurstan Holland-Hibbert in the 
Hertfordshire Yeomanry, and Captain Wilfred Holland- 
Hibbert as aide-de-camp to the Viceroy of India. 

In the St. Albans district, Captain William N. W. Gare 
of St. Michael’s Manor is in the 13th Liverpool Regiment. 
Mr. J. Ramsay Drake of Batchwood has had four sons serving. 
The third son, Lieutenant Robert F. Drake, fell in the first 
battle of Ypres; the eldest son, Major J. H. Drake, who 
is in the Herts Yeomanry, was mentioned in Sir Charles 
Monro’s despatches for his work at Suvla Bay ; the second 
son, Lieutenant F. V. Drake, was wounded at Mons and 
twice mentioned in Lord French’s despatches; and the 
youngest, Second-Lieutenant F. C. Drake, is in the roth 
Hussars. Mr. Apsley Cherry Garrard of Lamer House is 
in the Royal Naval Reserve. 

Among the losses in West Hertfordshire are Captain 
J. L. Wood, D.S.O., of the 18th Hussars, of the Hoo, Hemel 
Hempstead, who died of wounds; Lieutenant Humfrey R. 
Talbot of the 3rd Dragoons, the youngest son of Mr. Gustavus 
Talbot of Marchmont House, who was killed in action at 
Ypres, and Mr. Geoffrey Talbot, son of the late Hon. Alfred 
Talbot, who was killed while flying at Dover; Lieutenant 
Gilbert Mitchell-Innes of the toth Hussars, the only 
son of Mr. E. A. Mitchell-Innes Churchill; and Second- 
Lieutenant Leslie Newall of Redheath who was in the 
London Regiment. M. J. 





A GREAT NORWEGIAN BIRD ROCK 


ROM Stavanger northwards to the Varanger Fjord 
and the Russian frontier, on the islands of Lofoden 
and Vesteraalen as well as on the mainland, great 
colonies of sea fowl occur at intervals along the whole 
coast of Norway. The further north the more numerous 
are the birds, but, on the other hand, there are fewer varieties. 
One of the most remarkable of these ‘‘ Fuglebjerge ” is Svaer- 
holtklubben, situated on the coast of Finmarken at the extreme 
northern end of the long promontory which separates the 
Porsanger from the Laxfjord. Its inhabitants consist almost 
entirely of one species, namely, the kittiwake, or three-toed 
gull (Rissa tridactyla), and they may be counted in millions. 
The cliff, which is about nine hundred feet high and of consider- 
ably greater breadth, is entirely occupied by the birds; as seen 
from the deck of a passing steamer it appears quite white with 
them, while other myriads darken the air. So accustomed are 
the gulls to the noise made by ordinary firearms that a limited 
number only leave their perches in response to the discharge 
of a small cannon. But when in 1873 the late King Oscar 
visited the place and one of the corvette’s guns was fired, the 
report was too much for the nerves of the oldest inhabitants 
of the Rock, and all those capable of flight turned out. 
Ropes are not employed here as in the Faeré Islands, but 
every year about the middle of May, when the eggs have been 
laid, some thousands of these are removed by the use of long 
ladders placed against the face of the cliff; by far the greater 
portion, therefore, of the latter remains undisturbed. The 
nests contain three eggs at most, and in addition to the breeding 


” 





birds, which are recognisable by their entirely white heads, 
there are the non-adult individuals, which, together with the 
others, sit in long rows. 

Throughout the long Arctic summer’s day, from the sea and 
the more open fjords, the birds keep coming back to the cliff 
in companies, all of them crammed with food. This consists 
mainly of fish spawn and of small crustacea which drift to and 
fro with the ocean currents in enormous masses. ‘To the latter 
belong the little transparent Balanus Finmarchicus, which is 
swallowed in immense quantities by the “‘ Seithval’”’ (Balznop- 
tera borealis); as also the half inch long “ Kril’”’ (Euphasia 
inermis), which constitutes the principal food of the blue whale 
(Balenoptera Sibbaldii),. the largest of existing organisms, 
when during the summer months it approaches the Norway 
coast. On the narrow ledges of the almost perpendicular cliff 
the kittiwakes build their nests, which hang out over the surf 
that roars below. In the course of years they have been repaired 
and added to so frequently that in many cases they attain a 
height of several feet. Some of them are placed so low down 
that the foam from the waves breaks over them, but this neither 
the parents nor their offspring seem to mind in the least. At 
the end of August, when the young ones have got afloat, all the 
gulls take their departure, and until they return in the following 
March the great cliff is deserted. Besides the kittiwakes a few 
razorbills (Alcea torda), common guillemots (Uria troile), black 
guillemots (Uria grylle) and cormorants (Phalacrocorax carbo 
and Ph. cristatus) breed at Svaerholt, but all these in infinitesi- 
mally small numbers as compared with the gulls. A pair of 
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sea eagles (Haliaetus albicilla), which have their inaccessible 
abode near the top of the Rock, seem to be accepted as members 
of the community, for although, of course, they appropriate a 
good many young birds, but little notice is taken of them. The 
appearance, however, of a wandering gerfalcon at once arouses 
general indignation, and as long as it remains in sight it is 
followed by a crowd of shrieking kittiwakes. 

A few miles to the south of Svaerholt, in the middle of the 
long and dreary Porsanger Fjord, there is another great bird 
resort, but of a very different kind. The low island of Tamsé, 
which has an area of four or five square miles only, is one of the 
largest colonies of eider fowl in Norway. When in spring the 
ducks have settled down among the heather and in the cracks 
in the peat, the valuable down is removed—as a rule only once. 
At this time of year the island is very carefully watched, and 
no one is allowed to land on it until the young birds are able 


to swim. Large numbers of gulls also breed here, more 
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especially the greater black-backed and lesser black-backed (Larus 
marinus and L. fuscus), as also the herring and the common 
gull (L. argentatus and L. canus), each species occupying 
an area apart from the others. The grey-lag goose (Anser 
cinereus), too, breeds on Tams6. None of the recognised birds 
of prey are resident on the island, but many a young eider duck 
is snapped up by the big black-backed gulls. Among the other 
birds which take advantage of the sanctuary afforded by this 
lonely Northern islet, Professor Collett mentions the Lapland 
bunting (Plectrophanes lapponicus), the European shore lark 
(Otocorys alpestris), the red-necked phalarope (Phalaropus 
hyperborens), Temminck’s stint (Tringa Temmincki), the little 
stint (T. minuta) and the red-throated diver (Colymbus sep- 
tentrionalis). On Tams6é the cloudberry (Rubus Chame- 
morus) flourishes exceedingly, and in the month of June pretty 
nearly the whole island is sheeted over with its large white 
flowers. G. LINDESAY. 





LITER 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 

‘s HROUGH FRENCH EYES” (Constable) is the 
work of M. Henry D. Davray, a French journalist 

who is as much at home in London as English 
journalists are. In fact, he is a cosmopolitan 
journalist. For many years he acted as French 
correspondent at Rome and, indeed, he has had most unusual 
opportunities not only of knowing England, but also of 
obtaining the data with which to compare English resources 
and English methods and ideals with those of the other 
Allies. When he came to London there was a little cloud 
over the happy understanding which had long existed between 
France and England. It arose partly from the indiscreet 
writing in the English newspapers. Many of them had 
assumed as a certainty that Great Britain would be able 
along with her Allies to begin a general and very strong 
offensive in the spring of 1915. When it did not take place 
there was much disappointment, to understand which it 
is necessary to take a step further back still in history. When 
Germany declared war there was nothing gave the French 
more consolation and hope than the fact that Great Britain 
also declared war if Belgium were invaded. In the latter 
country friends who are over here now have told how the 
news flew like wildfire from village to village that England 
was entering the fray, and therefore it would soon be over. 
To a considerable extent this was the feeling of France also. 
It was not realised that our splendidly equipped and trained 
army, although the most perfect the world has ever known, 
was really insignificant as judged by the Continental standard. 
It did not reach more than two hundred thousand all told, 
and the tiny Expeditionary Force which was sent across 
the Channel was ludicrously small as compared with the 
teeming millions who were soon wending their way to Liége 
and the Valley of the Meuse. Britain’s strength lay on the 
sea, but it took a long time for the Allies to realise the part 
played by the Navy. Also, neither our Allies in Russia, 
Italy nor France understood the difficulties that lay in the 
way of our equipping a great army and furnishing it with 
munitions. Of course, in writing this way one does not 
refer to the statesmen or military experts, but to the mass. 
France was very sore beset in 1915. The Germans had, 
it is true, been defeated at the Marne and their invasion 
arrested, but they occupied the most industrially important 
districts of France, and the great number of French citizens 
thought that Britain should have come to the rescue more 
quickly. On this side it was difficult to see how such a mis- 
understanding was possible. From the moment that Lord 
Kitchener took up the great task of organising the New 
Army we who were at home heard the hammering of the 
rivets of war. Britain almost instantaneously changed 
from being the most peaceful looking of countries to an 
armed camp. Our First Army in its famous retreat from 
Mons had been taught the deepest lessons of modern warfare, 
and those officers who survived were to a large extent brought 
home for the purpose of inculcating them into the minds 
of the young soldiers, in their turn keen to learn and assimilate. 
It was at this stage of affairs that M. Davray came 
across to England, and very appropriately the opening 
chapter of his book is about crossing the Channel in war- 
time. On arrival in England he found that a vast change 


had occurred in the character of a country of which he had 
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very different memories. In a very interesting way he 
shows what these changes were. He not only saw the great 
recruiting campaign at its most active moment and the 
continual training and drilling that never ceased, but he 
obtained an idea of the vast potentialities of Britain by 
seeing the Canadians, Indians and other Colonial troops 
finishing their preparation at home. He saw John Bull 
hard at work building the factories which were to make 
munitions. He observes that Mr. Lloyd George started from 
the embryo of an organisation, but has now secured under 
the control of his Department more than four thousand 
factories working exclusively for the war. The following 
passage will give an inkling of what he was shown in the 
country : 

From the town of iron I proceeded to the town of steel, and I saw some 
of the most remarkable machines in the world for the manufacture of guns 
and their carriages. In all the industrial towns of the Midlands, there is 
truly no other work save that connected with War. One firm which manu- 
factured exclusively rails for tramways and railways has introduced machines 
which turn out shells of all sizes. Another firm which built locomotives 
manufactures gun-carriages and ammunition waggons, and its workshops 
have been extended to double their size. One of these enormous establish- 
ments was bounded on one side by the town and on the other by a river, 
beyond which the fields stretched to the foot of the hills. In a very short 
time the engineers threw bridges across the barge-laden stream, and immense 
sheds were erected, in which were installed machines which are now working 
day and night. 

There are probably few Frenchmen who will fail to obtain 
both satisfaction and enlightenment from this book, and 
even many Englishmen have not yet realised the gigantic 
character of the effort made by this country. At any rate, 
they will read this account of themselves as seen by French 
eyes with the keenest interest. The book is in every way 
calculated to promote the cordial good feeling which already 
exists between the Allied nations. 





Worple Flit and other Poems, by E. Wyndham Tennant. (Blackwell, 


Oxford.) 


MR. WYNDHAM TENNANT, the eldest son of Lord Glenconner, was one 
of the many golden youths who have given the last sacrifice to their country 
and have left behind a cluster of verses that serve to show what they might 
have done had they lived. In a few graceful lines the little book is dedicated 
to his mother and her brother, Lady Pamela Glenconner and George 
Wyndham. 

It scarcely needed that to show from what root this scion came. The 
Wyndhams as a family are renowned for the uncommon mixture they offer 
of patriotism and literary accomplishment. To develop this has been one 
of the objects of Lady Glenconner’s life. Those familiar with her writing 
also know the children, for and about whom much of it was done. Edward 
Wyndham Tennant was the eldest of the family, and the sadness of his fate 
makes him the most interesting of a very remarkable group. He took after 
his mother and uncle more than any of the rest, and many of the pieces in 
this little collection might have been written by George Wyndham in his 
youth. 

The piece which gives its name to the volume is called ‘‘ Worple 
Flit ’’ and is a Candlemas story of grammarie, full of the atmosphere of the 
open downs near Wilsford. Like a great many of the other pieces, it was 
written at Poperinghe in June of the present year. It is followed by a 
little piece called “ Pictures,” written at Winchester in 1914: 


‘on the canvas hanging there 
More love is centred and instilled more care 
Than in broad acres.” 
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The next piece comes from Laventie and was written in February of the 
present year. It is called ‘‘ The Gazebo,” and the opening is enough to show 
the young writer’s mastery of his material : 


‘* High by the side of the flint-set wall, 
Moss-grown and lichened by centuries’ tears, 
At the foot of the garden where teasles grow tall 
Stood the ancient Gazebo; the leaves used to fall 
At his feet once a year, till the homage of years 
Had long ceased to give any pleasure at all. 


‘“*The road to Devizes, laid over the hill, 
Grew dim and mouse-grey ; as the sun bowed his head, 
The scent of sweet Daphne swept over to fill 
And to flood the Gazebo with perfume, until 
He remembered a friend—twas an old year, long dead— 
And he saw once again the old barn and the mill.” 


But perhaps the most touching is the ‘‘ Song” written at Poperinghe very 
shortly before he was killed, because it shows that in the midst of dangers 
of which he was very sensible his mind floated amid the recollections of. that 
Wiltshire scenery in which he had been brought up. It is a beautiful and 
promising bit of work. 


“« How shall I tell you of the freedom of the Downs ? 
You who love the dusty life and durance of great towns, 
And think the only flowers that please embroider ladies’ gowns, 
How shall I tell you ? 


‘“ How shall I tell you of the Avon’s sweeping flow, 
With the pollards like old henchmen in a sage and solemn row, 
And the silvery water-cuts that shine when thymy breezes blow ? 
How shall I tell you ? 


‘“* How shall I tell you of the roads that stretch away 
Like streamers from a dancing pole in the tripsome month of May, 
For what care you for ought beside your porto and tokay, 
How shall I tell you? 


-“ How shall I tell you how sweet it is to lie 
Upon the cool and springy turf and gaze into the sky? 
But it would only crease your vest and set your locks awry— 
I shall not tell you.” 


The same lingering over the past is expressed in “ Home Thoughts in 
Laventie.” In it Salisbury Plain in peace time is tellingly mingled with 
realistic descriptions of devastated Belgium. 


“Green gardens in Laventie ! 
Soldiers only know the street 
Where the mud is churned and splashed about 
By battle-wending feet ; 
And yet beside one stricken house there is a glimpse of grass, 
Look for it when you pass. 


‘* Beyond the Church whose pitted spire 
Seems balanced on a strand 
Of swaying stone and tottering brick 
Two roofless ruins stand, 
And here behind the wreckage where the back wall should have been 
We found a garden green. 


‘“The grass was never trodden on, 
The little path of gravel 
Was overgrown with celandine, 
No other folk did travel 
Along its weedy surface, but the nimble-footed mouse 
Running from house to house. 


“So all among the vivid blades 
Of soft and tender grass 
We lay, nor heard the limber wheels 
That pass and ever pass, 
In noisy continuity until their stony rattle 
Seems in itself a battle.” 


The little book will be a prized possession of all who knew this gallant officer 
who perished before his prime. 

The German Road to the East, by Evans Lewin. (Heinemann, 

7s. 6d. net.) 

‘“‘ THE road to the East ” lies through the Balkans and Stambul ; the “‘ East’’ 
is Asiatic Turkey. All the world was parcelled out among the Great Powers, 
except for the decaying Turkish Empire, which the Germans considered a 
legitimate spoil, to be won, not by force, but by deception. It is a strange 
fact that although Germany is fighting three great Powers and several smaller 
ones, it is chiefly the possession of the territory of her ally that she covets. 
The greatest prize she could hope for is the control of the remnants of the 
Ottoman Empire, her professed ambition being the right of “ re-erecting 
the ancient Empires of the East and of reopening a great commercial and 
therefore strategical route from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf and, incidentally, 
of attacking Great Britain in two of her most vulnerable points—Egypt 
and India”! Opinion varies as to whether the final decision lies in Fland:rs 
or in Turkey. Mr. Lewin thinks “the key of the whole situation is in the 
East ”; and after reading his book we clearly see that should Germany succeed 
in her plan, she would certainly hold the key to our situation in Asia! He 
lays before;us very Clearly the extent of the German dream of a great Teutonic 
expansion which was to embrace the whole of the Near and the Middle East, 
culminating in a vast Asiatic Empire founded on the bones of British India 
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and Egypt. 
penetration of, those regions which are so vital to our interests seems almost 


This record of the last forty years of German intrigue in, and 


incredible in the cold light of the present day. We hold Egypt on the one 
hand and India on the other ; we consider the control of the Persian Gulf 
to be as essential to our interests as we know the Suez Canal to be: but we 
took little heed of the intervening regions. In fact, we stood by and watched 
the net being set about us without offering the least resistance. What the 
Germans thought about it all Mr. Lewin makes known to us by quotations 
from the writings and speeches of men who have concentrated a lifetime 
on “‘ Drang nach Osten.”” The German considered ‘“ Turkey a field for 
endeavour which he partly regards as his by right.’’ ‘ The East is the only 
territory in the world which has not been swallowed up by a Great Power. 
If Germany does not miss the opportunity but seizes before the Cossacks 
advance from their side, she will have acquired the best portion in the par- 
tition of the world.” ‘‘ Germany’s India’ it was counted: ‘“ Germany's 
claim to the heritage of Turkey ” they argued, etc. One has not to read far 
in order to see Germany’s aim and Great Britain’s danger. 

When the time was ripe Germany held out the bait, with the result that 
the leaders of Turkey became obsessed with the idea of regaining their former 
glory as lords of the Moslem world. Forgetting those things which were behind 
she stretched forward to grasp the proferred prize of Egypt, North Africa, 
and even, with luck, perhaps Persia and the Moslem regions of Central Asia. 
Turkey, according to the German plan, was to be induced to move further 
East, to reconquer what she had lost in days gone by, and to leave room 
for the Germans to instal themselves in Stambul, Asia Minor and in Meso- 
potamia. Thus Germany would realise the aim of half a century of secret 
and indefatigable diplomacy, and find herself firmly established in this 
‘“‘ world-connecting strategic position,” at the gate of three continents, as 
guardian of the high road between East and West ! 

Mr. Lewin leads us through the devious tracks of our politics in the 
Near East from the Russo-Turkish War onwards. He shows us in detail 
the part played by Germany from the time when Bismarck, with amazing 
bluff, declared that the “‘ Eastern Question was not worth the bones of one 
Pomeranian grenadier’’! He makes it very clear that Germany has never 
deviated one hair’s breadth from the line she took up after the Russo- 
Turkish War, and that her success was founded chiefly on our failure. For 
was not all Beaconsfield’s policy with regards to Asia Minor (and even our 
promised reforms with regards to the treatment of Christians) discarded by 
Gladstone’s Ministry? And did not the Germans step into the place we 
vacated? And are we not reaping the fruits to-day ? 

A chapter on the perennial significance of Asiatic Turkey throughout 
history leads on to the first signs of German aspiration; in these regions, 
thence it is but a step to the birth of the Baghdad railway scheme, which 
occupies a chapter, while its ramifications produce two more on “ Germany 
and the Persian Gulf” and ‘The Germans in Palestine.” Side issues 
involved in the great plot lead to chapters on Germany’s dealings with 
Russia, and Poland, on the “ Adriatic Gateway,” and the Balkan wars. 
After studying these pages the reader will realise the vastness of the German 
movement to establish herself in the Middle East. : 

The “‘ German road”’ is still open in spite of our attempts to 2lose it. 
All else may have been taken away from Germany ; but it is a fact that 
we would barter all for this one open road, wherein lie the germs of a new 
world-empire, well worth all she is losing elsewhere. 

If this book helps to impress gn the public the fearful results of a possible 
peace that allows Germany to pursue her own way in the Middle East the 
author will be well rewarded. The relinquishment of Belgium, of Poland, 
of Alsace and Lorraine, plus indemnities and compensations would look 
like a German surrender, but for Great Britain the war would have been 
fought in vain were the German dreams of a free-hand in Turkey to be realised. 
A victory for Germany depends on the preservation of Turkey and free 
communication between the two, while on the other hand the division of 
Turkey by the Allies means the deata of German Weltpolitik. 


Woodblock Printing, by F. Morley Fletcher. (John Hogg, 5s. net.) 

JAPANESE colour prints have come to be regarded as the outcome of 
specialised Oriental art, but there is every reason to believe that Japan 
derived it from the West. Mr. Morley Fletcher’s purpose in this book is to 
revive a method of printing in colours which demands the hand as well as 
the invention of the artist in its every phase. One notable difference from 
ordinary wood engraving as practised in England is that the Japanese and 
Mr. Morley Fletcher’s school work on the face of the plank and not on end 
grain. The technique of the craft, both in engraving and printing, must 
be sought in the book; it is enough to say that it is the least mechanical 
of all forms of printing an engraved plate. The author is insistent that the 
designing and printing must be done by the artist himself for lack of a 
trained body of craftsmen as in Japan, where the artist designs only and 
leaves the execution to craftsmen. Each copy of the book contains an example 
done in eight printings by the author himself. To the preface by Professor 
Lethaby we add a footnote. He quotes Major Strange as saying ‘‘ The 
European art of chiaroscuro engraving is in all essentials identical with that 
of Japanese colour-printing,” and sets out that ‘“‘ about the year 1500 a 
method of printing woodcuts in several flat tones was invented in Germany 
and practised by Lucas Cranach and others. In the. middle of the 
eighteenth century an English engraver, T. B. Jackson, practised the method 
with success.”” This last statement hardly does justice to Elisha Kirkall, a 
Sheffield man of whose life little is known: Mr. A. M.. Hind qualifies his 
date, 1682—1742, with a query. He engraved a portrait of Sir Christopher 
Wren, some time after the death of the great architect in 1723, in the 
chiaroscuro manner. An examination of this engraving shows a combination 
of three methods. The outline of the composition framing the portrait is in 
a hard etched line, and the portrait in mezzotint. Strong high-lights are 


secured by a later printing on a wood block, which brings up the white 
paper in the incised lines and lays a flat colour over the rest of the print. 
As Kirkall was dead in 1742 and probably did the Wren portrait soon 
after 1723, the credit of introducing chiaroscuro into England should be 
accorded to him. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“SORROW THAT SORROW GROWS LESS.” 
[To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’} 


Sir,—I do not think that “‘ P.” in his letter to you under the above heading 
has quoted the two lines quite correctly. Do not the lines come from a 
poem by Laurence Binyon beginning : 


“For they will not grow old as we that are left grow old 
Age shall not wither, nor the years condemn.” 


The subsequent lines are in the sense quoted by “ P.,” but not, I fancy, in 
the precise words he uses.—C. B. 
[The continuation of Mr. Binyon’s poem, “ For the Fallen,’’. is as 
follows : 
“At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them.” 


This is a long way from: 


“And I shall remember while the light lasts, and in the darkness I will 
not forget.’’ 
—Ep.] 


THE REFORM OF THE PUBLIC HOUSE. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFE.’’] 


S1r,—The articles appearing recently in your journal on ‘‘ The Public House 
of the Future’ have provided most interesting and excellent reading. No 
one who has the real reform of the public house at heart would venture to 
disapprove of the opinions expressed ; but it is only fair to point out that 
this question of providing suitable and desirable refreshment accommodation 
has for many years been earnestly engaging the attention of owners of 
licensed property, and with results that will compare very favourably with 
those described in your article relating to the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Limited. This has been don2, too, despite th2 lack of encourage- 
ment accorded to the various Public House Trust schemes. Indeed, owners 
when desiring to erect new or extend existing premises have had not only 
to meet the ordinary expenditure entailed in such construction or rearrange- 
ment, but also to face large penalties in the way of monopoly value or 
substantial loss of capital value by the forfeiture of other houses, exaztions 
which check the full development of excellent schemes based on the lines 
you suggest. With the difficulties mentioned, such schemes would be un- 
satisfactory financially, for it would not be possible to make a return of 
5 per cent., such as the Trusts expect. Notwithstanding the obstructions 
from both official and unofficial quarters, many houses in all parts of the 
country have been erected, which provide all the advantages claimed for the 
houses you describe. However desirable the planning of the People’s Refresh- 
ment House Association houses.described may appear, it is by no means on 
perfect lines. Certain of the details would be considered objectionable by 
many licens- 
ing magis- 
trates, as well 
as by the 
police. Pro- 
pr.etors, too, 
would con- 
sider such ar- 
rangements 
dangerous to 
the continu- 
ance of the 
license, and 
wasteful and 
awkward to 
control. No 
one denies 
that such ad- 
juncts _indi- 
cated on 
plans as log- 
gia, hall with 
platform, 
bowling 
greens, fore- 
courts, are 
most _ desir- 
able when the 
site affords 
the oppor- 
tunity, and 
must appeal 
to all. But 
they are not 
a novelty 
confined only 
to the class 
of the houses 
you describe. 
Some of the 
unsatisfactory details of planning to which I refer may be mentioned. 
In all the houses described in your first article the domestic 
and business offices are too intermingled. These should be quite 
distinct and apart; legislation has made it clear that children 
should not have access to the rooms used for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor. Again, the private bar and the smoking and coffee rooms appear 
quite out of direct supervision from the central position of management 
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and awkward to serve. The Carlisle experiments, outlined in your second 
article, deal with quite a different phase of the problem and offer many attrac- 
tiors and facilities denied at present to private owners. A suitable com- 
parison of planning cannot therefore be made. The Gretna is the only one 
finished, and when the bar is described as not being so popular, I can quite 
understand it; its cold, flagged floor, long, forbidding .counter, the rows of 
beer barrels behind, the lack of any effort at ornament, make it devoid of 
comfort. The flowers, music and other attractions are reserved for the 
refreshment rooms. As showing that private owners are desirous of im- 
proving the existing conditions, a client of mine, who is a large brewer, has 
ideas more advanced than those to which you have referred. In addition 
to many alterations and rebuildings on the most approved lines and without 
any of the costly vulgarities you mention, he has bought old oak wall 
panelling and fitments which have been adapted and used in ordinary licensed 
houses, and he is acquiring interesting and valuable pictures which are being 
placed in various houses and periodically changed from one to -the other. 
I enclose photograph of a typical interior of one of these ordinary public 
houses.—Harotp E. Davies. : 

[We recognise that m-ny private owners have done much to improve 
public house conditions, but the value of the Trust Companies is that they 
have directed wide attention to this need, and have stirred the public 
conscience. We do not agree that the P. R. H. A. plans show disregard 
for direct supervision. No doubt the lack of amenities in the bar of the 
Gretna Tavern was intentional and designed to send customers in‘o the 
refreshment rooms.—Ep.] 


THE SHORTAGE AND WASTE OF POTATOES. 
(To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Everyone is crying out about the rise in food prices, especially of 
bread and potatoes. The main cause of the rise is that supply has diminished 
while consumption has actually increased, owing, as has often been explained, 
to the immense needs and wastage of Army feeding, and also in no small 
degree to the larger purchasing power of a considerable section of the popu- 
lation. Both these causes of increased consumption are probably unavoid- 
able, but the recognition of this fact should make it doubly incumbent on 
all who are responsible for the buying, cooking and using of food to see to it 
that as far as they are concerned not the smallest portion of the national 
food resources is wasted. That there is still a deplorable amount of waste 
in English kitchens cannot be questioned, though the rough lesson of high 
prices has made the nation’s housewives less unwilling to learn wiser methods 
than they were even a few months ago. Much of the waste that still goes 
on is due to sheer ignorance and thoughtlessness. Take the case of potatoes. 
These are probably still peeled in nine kitchens out of ten, and I believe 
always in the Army. But even thin peeling wastes four ounces in every 
tound, and this the most valuable and best flavoured part of the potato. 
It is not too much to say that during the war no patriotic person should 
allow a single potato to be peeled before it is cooked. A great many more 
potatoes ought, of course, to have been grown this year in private gardens, 
large and small, and perhaps next year this will be done (when we have felt 
the pinch severely enough). We, personally, devoted more than double 
the usual space to this crop, and as a result (with a little extra care in spraying, 
etc.) we have a “ bumper” yield, which will be of the greatest value to our 
own household and those of our employés during the coming months. It 
is not sufficiently known that potatoes can be used in many ways as a substitute 
for other starch foods, even for scones and pastry, to say nothing of the 
many excellent dishes that they furnish when mixed with other materials, 
or as a basis for soups, stews, savouries; etc.—JuLIE C. CHANCE, Orchards, 
Godalming. 
HOW TO MAKE LEAF SKELETONS. 
[To tHE Epitror or “ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Many years ago my sister filled an album with some very fine specimens 
of skeletons of the leaves of gum, wattle and other Australian trees. Her tools 
consisted of an ordinary tea tray and some sheets of brown paper. She laid 
a sheet of paper on the tray, arranged the leaves so that they did not overlap, 
put another sheet of paper on top, and then flooded them with clean water. 
How long she left them in soak I am unable to say. She peeled the upper 
sheet of paper off very carefully and, as a rule, the fleshy portion of the leaves 
came off with it. Then she lifted the skeletons, washed them clean, and 
laid them on a board to dry. When left in soak too long the skeletons broke 
up, but she soon became quite an expert and knew how long to leave the 
different leaves to soak.—GeEo. E. BoxALt. 


AN UNUSUAL NUMBER OF FINCHES. 
(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—I do not know whether it is the same everywhere, but I have noticed 
such a prevalence of finches this autumn. Perhaps there has been something 
favourable in the season to them. First my attention was attracted to the 
number of greenfinches. Then, later, I counted a flock of thirty-five gold- 
finches. They come every year to a field, where there are a lot of thistles, 
at the time when the seeds are ripe, but I have never seen so many together 
at one time before. The air seemed quite full of their little sharp ‘‘ Sweet ! 
sweets!” They were a pretty sight hovering over the misty, silvery thistle 
heads, and hanging on to them, busily pecking out the seeds, with their 
neat black satin hoods and dash of crimson and the yellow feathers in their 
wings very conspicuous as they flew. A pair had a nest in the garden this 
spring. It was just above a border where I was constantly at work at that 
time for hours together; but they managed to keep the nest a secret until 
the young birds grew so big that I heard them clamouring when the parents 
came with food. They must have slipped in and out very quickly, as, though 
I had seen them about once or twice, I never thought they had a nest there 
in the tree just above my head.- The other day I counted no fewer than 
seventy-three chaffinches in a flock.—K. H. 
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A CURT OUS 
FRIENDS ALP. 
(To THE EpDITOR.]} 
Sir,—I enclose you a 
photograph of a_ well 
known Great Dane, 
Brutus of Ridgbourne, 
playing with a kitten, 
to which he is greatly 
attached. The kitten is 
also extremely fond of 
Brutus, and will find him 
out to play with when 
she is lonely. —F. HENRY 
POLLACK FISHING 
IN THE ‘SCILLYS. 
(To THE Ep1TorR.] 
Si1r,—I have been read- 
ing in your Autumn 
Number the account of 
“poll.cking”’ while at 
anchor. These fish are 
to be caught in large 

ce GENTLY, BRUTUS. ” quantities around ithe 
Scilly Isles, but there 
they are chiefly caught by trailing a line of ten to twenty fathoms 
weighted with leads behind a rowing boat, and not while at anchor. 
Sometimes a sailing boat is used, then, of course, heavier leads have to 
be utilised. These fish are to be found around the sunken rocks. When 
they are in a biting mood, eighty to a hundred are often caught in about 
two to three hours. They vary very much in size, weighing from 1lb. to 
3lb. when caught in the roadstead, but those among the Western Islands 
are very 
much larger, 
8lb. or rolb. 
fih being 
frequently 
caught — and 
they require 
some  catch- 
ing. Pollack 
are excellent 
fish to eat.— 
ELEANOR 
SHIFFNER. 








SUGAR 
BEET AS 
A VEGE- 
TABLE. 
(THE EpIToR| 
Sir, — Your 
interesting 
and valuable 
remarks in 
last  week’s 
COUNTRY 
ee ip on 
sugar beet 
and its h’gh 
food _ value 
prompt en- 
Gir pes: 
Can. it -be 
grown in 
gardens and 
A CATCH OF POLLACK. eaten aS a 
vegetable 
when the root is small, and, if so, where can the seeds be ob- 
tained ?—P. B. B. 
[We have never tasted sug r beet as a vegetable, but it is reported 
to have a rough flavour wh’ch would make it very unsuitable for the 
purpose.—ED.] 





THE COTTAGER’S ONION BEDS. 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘ Country LiFe.”’] 


S1r,—I need not say that your ‘‘ Country Note” of Oct. 21st reminds one 
that onions are twice as dear as in normal times, and 1 am inclined to think 
that the main cause is due to the neglect of its cultivation by the cottager. 
It used to be the pride of a cottager who had a fair-sized garden to grow a 
couple of beds, one of red the other of white onions. The beds were carefully 
made and sown with the best seeds, and their progress was carefully watched 
from spring to autumn, when the gathering, drying and tying into bunches 
took place. That was the time when many a labourer’s midday meal out 
in the fields consisted of an onion, a hunch of bread or roll of oat cake and 
a pinch of salt which would satisfy hunger up to the tea-supper hour, 
when the day’s work was over. The raw onion was a good relish to the 
crust of bread, while nothing was better than a pot of boiled onions at any 
and every time. The shallot was grown as a luxury, and a score of these 
roasted in the oven made a good evening meal. Onions were a staple food 
cooked in a variety of ways sixty years ago. I have known a cottager send 
1cwt. sack of reds and whites to market from each of his beds and have more 
than enough left for his household.—S. 





COUNTRY LIFE. 








AN OLD MEDAL. 
[To tHE Epitor oF “ CountRY LiFe.” 
S1r,—I see that you publish all sorts of curiosities, not only those connected 
with life in the country. I send you, therefore, thinking you may find it 
interesting enough, a photograph of a medal struck in memory of the 


saving of Vienna attacked by the Turks by the help of Sobieski. You see 


Vienna with her characteristic St. 
Stephen’s spire. Above, two eagles, 
the Polish and Austrian crowned 
ones, are breaking the Crescent. 
The inscription above is ‘“ Nec 
Luna Puabus,”’ and below “ Vienna 
liberzta a. 1683, Die 12 Sept.” 
One may add, Times have 
changed '—MAari£ GAGARINE, Bar- 
celona, Spain. 

SEALS AND PIKE. 
[To THE Epiror.} 
S1r,—Everybody is aware that 
the angling resources of various 
waters are grievously impaired by 
the presence of pike. A case in WHEN POLE HELPED 

point is a loch in Perthshire. It AUSTRIAN. 

contains trout, some of good size, 

but shy and wary: they do not bite freely. It is only once in a 
while that anything like a good basket can be secured. Pike 
abound in the loch and are generally blamed for the scarcity of 





trout. The coarser and stronger fish very soon ruin the trouting 
water. I am aware that Charles St. John has stated that in ‘all 


lakes of considerable size where the p:ke were plenty the trout have improved 
very much in size and quality ” but this view is not adopted by the majority 
of our present-day sportsmen. How to clear a loch of pike is a question 
often put, but not readily answered. A suggestion has just been made to 
me which seems to deserve some consideration, and I beg to state it in orde1 
to get the opinion of your angling readers. The proposal is to introduce a 
number of seals into the pike-infested waters. They will make short work 
of the freebooters. The seals would find very little to feed upon except the 
pike, and there is little room left to doubt the result. Although their true 
home is in the sea, seals can exist in fresh water wit! out any discomfort. 
Loch Shiel was, to my own personal knowledge, the temporary abode of 
one in November, 1904. It stayed for three weeks and behaved very much 
as it would do in the open sea. Referring to Loch Awe, it is mentioned in the 
old Statistical Account, Vol. VI, page 250: ‘‘ The seal comes up from the 
ocean through a very rapid river in quest of fish, and retires to the sea on 
approach of winter.”’ It would be a simple task to prevent the animals 
deserting until they had reduced the stock of pike. As to how a supply of seals 
could be obtained, it may be said that large numbers of youngsters are annually 
caught by salmon fishers in their bag nets.—ANnGus HENDERSON. 


A YOUNG SEAL ASTRAY. 
(To tHE Epiror oF “ Country LiFr.’’} 
S1r,—You may remember that some years ago you published a photograph 
wh'ch I took and sent you of a seal “‘ Bask‘ng in the Sun.’ 


, 


I have now been 





WASHED UP BY THE SEA. 


able to take the enclosed of a baby seal. The poor little thing had evidently 
been carried away from its mother and its home by a very heavy storm 
which was raging, and I found it lying just above high water mark on a very 
wild part of the coast. It was very frightened of me, and made a peculiar 
noise, half growl and half hiss, when I went near it, and showed its little 
teeth in a most threatening manner, so that neither I nor a fisherman who 
was with me dared to p:ck it up. As far as I could judge it was from 2}ft. 
to 3ft. long, and was very pretty, a pale yellow colour. I hope you may 
consider this worth publishing in your paper.-T. M. G. Ricnarpson. 








A WASP’S METHODS OF WARFARE. 


[To tHe Epitor oF “ Country Lire.”’] 







Sir,—A few days ago, within range of Boche guns, the following 
incident occurred ‘under my very nose”: A wasp swooped down 
like a hawk on a house-fly which had settled on the mess table and 
held it firmly while it tore off in succession the fly’s wings, legs and 
head. It then flew off with the body, leaving a little heap 
of the fragments on the table. The whole incident lasted hardly 
more than ten seconds. Is this conduct on the part of the wasp of 
common occurrence, or was its fury possibly due to the proximity 
of bursting Boche crumps ?—~WynForD. 














THE BUZZARD. 


[To THE EpiTor or ‘‘ Country LiFE.’’] 






S1r,—In the West of Scotland buzzards are to-day very scarce, much more 
so than ravens and peregrine falcons. I was fortunate enough to come 
across a specimen the other day. Along with a friend I was walking by 
the edge of the tall cliffs which rise sheer out of the sea on the north side of 
Ardnamurchan promontory. At a certain point my companion drew my 
attention to a beautiful buzzard which was in the act of flying away from 
an adjacent ledge. It had evidently been disturbed by our conversation, 
and was now shaping its course across a bight of water some 300yd. wide, 
its objective being a small headland covered with moss and patches of 
bracken. For a third of the distance its leisurely flight was perfectly 
horizontal and straight ; then it began to soar in splendid curves, the picture 
of symmetry and grace. For two or three minutes we watched its evolu- 
tions, and then we saw it making a downward swoop, swift and easy, as if 
to seize some prey. By the time that we had uncased and focussed our 
glasses a keen struggle was in progress on the velvety sward beyond the 
bay. A rabbit was making a desperate fight for life and liberty, but it was 
obvious that it had little chance against its feathered assailant. The exact 

















































THE REFUSER. 


mode of attack and defence we could not clearly see, but about the issue 
of the brief battle there could be no doubt. The buzzard flew off carrying 
the spoils of war, and, alighting on a rock not far away, began to peck 
industriously at its limp victim. About forty years ago buzzards were 
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rather numerous 
in the West High- 
lands, and were 
accused of various 
enormities in the 
way of foraging. 
As a matter of fact, 
they were made the 
scapegoats for the 
offences of various 
other _ raptorial 
creatures. Buzzards 
feed almost exclu- 
sively on rabbits, 
frogs and reptiles. 
—A. M. E. 


THE OLDEST 

INHABITANT 

OF SYDNEY. 
{To THE EpITOoR.] 
Srr,—The enclosed 
photograph of 
‘*Cocky Bennett,” 
a cockatoo which 
died here last May 
aged 119 years, 
may be of interest. 
At the date of his 
death he only had 
two or three feathers left on his body. Undoubtedly he was the 
oldest inhabitant of Sydney. The picture shows him at the age of 115; 
it was taken on September 1st, 1911.—THEODORE ARTHUR. 





COCKY BENNETT, AGED 115. 


AN UNWILLING RECRUIT. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘“‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
Srr,—I send you a little :ketch from a 
military camp. The title will, I think, explain 
the subject.—M. T. 


THE UNCHANGING EAST. 

[To THE Epiror or “ Country LIFE.”’| 
S1r,—I am sending a photosr-ph which you may 
think of sufficient interest to publish. Although 
taken only a few months ago, it might well 
illustrate a scene in Biblical times. It shows us 
a caravan in the last stage of its no doubt 
adventurous journey from the heart of Asia to 
the rich plains of Hindustan. Their anxieties 
are now over. They have just crossed the 
Khyber Pass, and the rugged hills of Afghan- 
istan, with all their attendant dangers, lie behind 
them. They are just reaching the protection 
of the British Raj, and in another day will see 
before them the goal of their many weeks’ 
wanderings—the rich bazaars of Peshawar City. 
Is the smile of the old Patriarch, riding at the 
head of his strange ménage, born of contentment 
and his new-found sense of security, or is it a 
smile of wonder at the photographer and his 
motor bicycle? In Peshawar there will bea 
ready sale for the camel-loads of carpets, 
spices and tea which the buniyas, or wealthy 
merchants, of Peshawar will in turn distribute 
to the different markets in India. We hear a lot about “ profiteers ”’ 
at home now, and their ill-gotten gains, but, judged by the standards 
of the Peshawaci buniya, the home-grown “ profiteer’’ deserves to be 
canonised as a very righteous man !—C. N. R. D. 





OUT OF THE 





HEART OF 





ASIA. 
































